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Taylor  University  Today 

Taylor  University  is  a  Christian  liberal  arts  college  with  a  student 
body  of  approximately  1,400,  divided  almost  equally  between  men 
and  women. 

Taylor  is  known  for  certain  distinctives.  In  addition  to  a  con- 
cerned, competent  faculty  and  adequate  facilities,  the  University 
cherishes  an  atmosphere  of  uncommon  quality  which  inspires  par- 
ticipation and  growth  spiritually  and  socially  as  well  as  intellectual- 
ly. Students  value  highly  the  "whole  person"  educational  adventure 
for  which  Taylor  has  gained  wide  appreciation. 

As  a  Christian  institution,  Taylor  recognizes  that  all  truth  has  its 
source  in  God.  The  students  quest  for  truth  begins  with  this  convic- 
tion and  relates  to  all  aspects  of  the  liberal  arts  setting  including  the 
fine  arts,  humanities,  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Academic  pursuits  at  Taylor  are  intense  and  demand  imag- 
ination, dedication,  and  integrity  from  the  students  and  faculty. 

Historical  Setting 


TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY 


The  distinctive  heritage  of  Taylor  University  began  in  1846  when 
the  college  was  founded  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  A  firm  commit- 
ment to  academic  excellence  and  Christian  perspective  grew  from 
these  early  beginnings  when  the  school  was  first  known  as  the  Fort 
Wayne  Female  College.  A  coeducational  program  was  soon  begun, 
and  in  1893  the  campus  was  relocated  in  Upland  and  the  present 
name  chosen  to  honor  a  noted  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Bishop  William  Taylor. 

An  independent,  interdenominational  liberal  arts  college,  Taylor 
University  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  board  of  trustees.  An  affiliat- 
ed body,  the  William  Taylor  Foundation,  exists  to  receive  and  hold 
funds,  trusts,  bequests,  and  other  gifts  for  the  college. 


Christian  Orientation 


To  assure  the  central  place  of  Christian  principles  in  all  of  its  ac- 
tivities Taylor  University  is  committed  to:  1)  the  fundamental  doc- 
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trines  of  evangelical  Christianity  as  stated  in  the  common  Christian 
creeds;  2)  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  —  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  of  His  own  thought  and  will  to  man;  3)  belief  in 
the  personal  identity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  glorifying 
Christ;  4)  affirmation  that  the  subject  of  the  Bible  is  redemption, 
inspired  by  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  based  in  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  God  the  eternal  Son,  and  made  effective  to  the  human  soul  by 
God  the  eternal  Spirit;  5)  belief  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  believers  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Academic  Orientation 


Taylor  University  has  these  academic  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  liberating  learning  experiences,  fused  with  a  vitally 
Christian  interpretation  of  truth  and  life.  The  liberal  arts  program 
introduces  students  to  the  basic  fields  of  learning  and  the  develop-, 
ment  of  general  culture,  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  Christian  ideals 
and  personal  qualities. 

2.  To  provide  adequate  pre-professional  preparation  in  engineer- 
ing, law,  medicine,  business,  nursing,  medical  technology,  and  the 
ministry. 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary public  schools. 

4.  To  help  students  develop  strong  bodies  and  practice  proper 
health  habits. 

5.  To  enrich  the  cultural  experience  of  students  and  encourage 
wholesome  social  attitudes. 

6.  To  insure  maximum  effectiveness  of  its  entire  program  through 
constant  study  and  improvement  in  curriculum,  instruction,  and 
personal  services. 
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Accreditation 


Taylor  University  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Indiana,  and  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education.  Memberships  include  the  American  Council 


on  Education,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  National 
Commission  of  Christian  Higher  Education  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Taylor  University  is  also  a  member  of  the  Christian  College  Con- 
sortium and  the  Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs. 

Taylor  University  is  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  training  of  persons  who  qualify  under  Public 
Laws  550,  634,  16,  and  358. 

The  Taylor  Program 

The  academic  calendar  includes  a  fall  and  spring  term,  an  inter- 
term  in  January,  and  a  summer  session.  All  but  the  summer  session 
are  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

The  summer  session,  lasting  five  weeks,  consists  of  credit  courses 
selected  from  most  of  the  regular  University  departments  on  the 
basis  of  student  demand. 

A  special  summer  COPE  Program  (College  Orientation  and  Prep- 
Q  aratory  Experience)  provides  educational  experiences,  both  curricu- 

lar  and  co-curricular,  to  assist  those  planning  to  enter  Taylor  in  mak- 

1  A  I  LOR  ing  the  transition  from  secondary  schools  to  the  unique  demands  of 

PROGRA M  *^^  college  environment . 

The  Credits-in-Escrc)w  Program  provides  opportunity  for  out- 
standing high  school  students,  who  have  completed  their  junior 
year,  to  enrich  and  expand  their  educational  experiences  through 
summer  study  at  a  Christian  college.  Up  to  six  hours  of  college  cred- 
it is  given  upon  graduation  from  high  school  for  courses  successfully 
completed. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  both  credit  and  non-credit  institutes, 
workshops,  and  short  term  sessions  are  held.  These  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  church  workers,  and  others  with  special 
interests. 

For  more  information  on  the  Summer  Session  program  write  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions,  Taylor  University. 

Students  of  superior  achievement,  with  approval,  may  spend  the 
junior  year  studying  in  one  of  several  foreign  countries.  Application 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  during 


the  sophomore  year  for  approval. 

Students,  with  departmental  approval,  ma>  also  select  overseas 
experiences  from  several  opportunities  such  as:  Practicum,  Spanish 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Institute  of  HoK  Land  Studies,  and 
cooperative  programs  with  other  colleges. 

In  many  instances  Taylor  personnel  plan  and  accompany  students 
in  the  actual  experience.  Student  proposals  for  overseas  programs 
are  to  be  submitted  to  department  heads  during  the  term  prior  to 
the  program. 

Student  Life 


The  College  program  is  designed  not  onh  to  embrace  a  w  ide  di- 
versit\  of  interests  but  to  use  that  diversit\  to  challenge  and 
strengthen  the  minds  and  spirits  of  each  member  of  the  student 
body. 

The  students'  total  development  is  enhanced  b>  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  to  enrich  and  support  the  classroom  experience.  Ori- 
entation programs,  including  environmental  education,  a  Counsel- 
ing Ser\ices  program,  and  other  student-centered  services  are 
offered. 


STUDENT 
LIFE 


College  Community  Life 
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Taylor  University  is  a  residential  campus  with  strong  emphasis  on 
its  residence  halls  as  living-learning  centers.  These  serve  as  focal 
points  of  coordination  for  many  meaningful  experiences  and 
activities. 

cultural  acticities:  An  artist  series  features  nationally-known  per- 
formers in  an  artist  series  of  concert,  drama,  and  lectures.  The 
speech  and  music  departments  also  present  frequent  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, recitals,  concerts,  and  other  programs. 

social  aciivifics:  Popular  highlights  throughout  the  year  are  nu- 
merous social  functions  including  homecoming  festivities,  banquets, 
parents  weekend,  professional  entertainment,  and  films. 

athletics:  In  recent  years  Taylor  has  excelled  in  several  sports. 
Nineteen  seventy-one  —  the  first  year  for  the  Hoosier  Buckeye  Col- 
lege Conference  —  found  Taylor  winning  the  All  Sports  Trophy. 
Intercollegiate  sports  for  both  men  and  women  include  football, 
cross  country,  field  h'jckey,  tennis,  basketball,  wrestling,  golf,  track, 
and  baseball.  A  strong  program  of  intramural  athletics  offers  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  participation. 

debate:  The  Taylor  debate  team  competes  in  dual  and  in  group 
debate  tournaments. 

religious  activities:  Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  a  local 
church  or  the  Sunday  morning  and  evening  services  which  are  held 
on  campus.  Convocations  or  chapels  are  scheduled  three  times  each 
week  for  all  students.  Prayer  and  Bible  study  meetings  for  the  cam- 
pus community  are  a  regular  part  of  each  week's  activities. 

student  publications:  Students  with  writing  ability,  photographic 
or  artistic  skill  may  use  them  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  student 
publications.  The  Echo,  a  weekK-  newspaper,  is  a  sounding  board 
for  student  views  and  carries  news,  editorials,  photographs,  and 
amusement.  Parnassus  is  an  annual  literary  magazine  which  features 
original  work  of  students  and  faculty.  Ilium,  the  yearbook,  is  also  a 
student  publication  demanding  the  talents  of  an  energetic  and 
imaginative  staff. 

student  organizations:  For  students  with  specialized  interests 
there  are  various  clubs  with  social,  practical,  and  academic  benefits. 
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They  include  organizations  in  the  exact  sciences,  social  sciences, 
music,  languages,  and  pre-professional  areas.  There  are  also  dramat- 
ic, athletic,  cultural,  and  political  groups  as  well  as  student  organiza- 
tions which  exist  to  add  vitality  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  university. 
health  service:  A  nurse  is  on  duty  24  hours  a  day  in  the  campus 
infirmary  to  take  care  of  minor  ailments  and  dispense  non-prescrip- 
tion drugs.  A  physician  is  employed  by  the  school.  A  close  working 
relationship  is  maintained  with  the  Marion  Genera!  Hospital,  and 
several  physicians  provide  medical  and  surgical  care  for  students 
needing  hospitalization. 

Campus  Government 

Students  participate  in  the  affairs  of  Taylor  University  through  a 
strong  student  government  organization  and  student-facult\ 
committees. 


Standards  for  Student  Life 

Taylor  University  is  centered  in  Jesus  Christ  and  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  and  practices  of  life  w  hich  honor  Him. 

Although  the  privilege  of  enrolling  in  Taylor  University  is  extend- 
ed to  all  who  can  qualify,  regardless  of  race,  color,  nationality, 
creed,  or  denomination,  it  is  understood  that  no  belief  in  conflict 
with  the  position  of  the  college  as  expressed  in  the  stated  aims  in  the 
catalog  or  otherwise  is  to  be  propagated  among  the  students. 

As  a  Christian  college,  Taylor  is  committed  not  onl\  to  an  evan- 
gelical position  doctrinally,  but  is  persuaded  also  that  there  should 
be  a  vital  correlation  between  belief  and  practice  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  Therefore,  Taylor  endeavors  to  maintain  a  wholesome 
Christian  atmosphere  throughout  the  campus.  Among  the  ideals 
which  are  upheld  is  abstinence  from  practices  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  body  or  which  tend  to  lower  the  moral  standards  such  as  dancing 
and  gambling  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages,  drugs, 
and  profane  language. 

Because  the  college  does  not  attempt  to  infringe  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  home,  non-resident  students  who  live  in  their  own 
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homes  are  permitted  the  usual  privileges  of  the  home  as  allowed  bv 
their  parents;  however,  when  they  are  on  the  campus,  in  the  compa- 
ny of  resident  students  or  identified  as  students  of  the  college,  thev 
are  expected  to  abide  by  the  college  aims  and  standards. 

Admissions  &  Finances 
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Education  should  be  available  to  every  student  who  can  benefit 
from  it.  Although  space  in  colleges  is  in  greater  demand  today  than 
ever  before  and  likewise  the  cost  of  education  is  the  highest  it  has 
ever  been,  Taylor  University  accepts  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
achievement  and  potential  with  financial  aid  related  both  to  need 
and  scholarship.  Students  are  invited  to  request  particular  informa- 
tion on  any  questions  regarding  admissions  from  the  Director  of 
Admissions  and  financial  aid  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 


Ad 


missions 


Application  to  Tavlor  is  made  on  forms  available  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions,  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana  46989.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  submit  the  required  credentials  early  in  the 
year  preceding  the  desired  enrollment.  Credentials  include  the  ap- 
plication form,  high  school  transcript,  recommendations  from  a 
guidance  counselor  and  minister,  health  report,  a  photograph,  and 
College  Entrance  E.xamination  Board  test  scores  which  are  mailed 
from  the  CEEB  office.  In  some  cases  a  personal  interview  may  be 
requested  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Transfer  students  must  present  the  same  credentials  as  high 
school  seniors  and,  in  addition,  a  transcript  from  each  college  and  a 
recommendation  form  from  the  last  college  attended.  Generally  a 
minimum  B-  average  is  required;  CEEB  test  scores  are  not  re- 
quired if  a  full  term  of  college  work  has  been  successfully 
completed. 

International  students  desiring  admission  should  write  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions  for  special  application  forms  and 
instructions. 


An  applicant  to  Taylor  should  have  graduated  in  the  upper  half  of 
his  class  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  present  satisfacto- 
ry scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  College  Board  scores  are  used  to  help  interpret 
a  student's  high  school  record,  the  primary  document  in  evaluation 
of  academic  potential.  The  recommendations  of  guidance  counselor 
and  minister  are  important  as  are  a  student  s  achievements  in  extra- 
curricular activities.  But  none  of  these  are  acceptable  substitutes  for 
academic  achievement. 

Applicants  to  Taylor  must  have  four  years  of  high  school  English, 
two  years  of  mathematics  (one  of  algebra,  the  other  preferably  ge- 
ometry), a  year  of  laboratory  science  and  two  years  of  social  studies. 
Two  years  of  a  foreign  language  are  strongK'  recommended. 

The  scholastic  aptitude  test  may  be  taken  as  early  as  Ma\  of  a  stu- 
dent's junior  year  or  as  late  as  Januar\  of  the  academic  \ear  preced- 
ing enrollment.  Registration  procedures  for  the  test  are  explained  in 
the  CEEB  "Bulletin  of  Information  "  available  from  any  secondary 
school  guidance  office.  Test  scores  must  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana  46989,  directK' 
from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  order  to  be  consid- 
ered official. 

notification  of  admission:  Taylor  uses  a  rolling  admissions  proce- 
dure. Admission  decisions  are  mailed  to  applicants  approximately 
one  week  after  all  credentials,  including  SAT  scores,  have  been 
received. 
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Advanced  Standing 


advanced  placement  and  credit:  To  seek  advanced  standing  or 
college  course  credit,  the  applicant  may  take  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in 
the  field  of  study  for  which  he  may  qualify.  Students  who  have  tak- 
en an  Advanced  Placement  course  in  high  school  and  who  have 
passed  the  National  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  that 
course  at  a  3  point  level  or  better  may  be  eligible  for  placement  at 
the  next  level  of  the  college  sequence  and  may  receive  college 
credit. 


Advanced  credit  up  to  16  hours  may  also  be  gained  through  the 
College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP).  Complete  informa- 
tion ma\  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  Testing. 

Participants  in  the  Indiana  High  School  Achievement  Program 
may  receive  the  same  consideration  as  those  taking  the  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations. 

transfer  students:  Taylor  University  accepts  in  transfer  only  those 
courses  carrying  grades  of  C  or  above  from  accredited  institutions, 
except  in  the  case  of  sequence  courses  in  which  the  second  term 
shows  definite  improvement  over  the  first.  These  exceptions  are  to 
be  made  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  Registrar  and  Dean. 

Transfer  students  from  junior  colleges  may  receive  up  to  66  term 
hours  of  transfer  credit.  Once  that  number  of  hours  has  been  earned 
at  any  college  no  further  hours  may  be  accepted  in  transfer  from  a 
junior  college. 

Correspondence  study  credit  from  approved  institutions  may  be 
considered  for  transfer.  .\  maximum  of  6  term  hours  is  permitted. 
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Advance  Payment 

An  advance  payment  of  $125  becomes  due  on  March  15.  Stu- 
dents accepted  after  March  1  pay  within  15  days  of  acceptance.  The 
amount  of  $100  is  credited  to  the  student's  first-term  bill,  and  $25  is 
a  refundable  housing  deposit.  Payment  of  this  fee  represents  the 
student's  acceptance  of  admission.  All  returning  students  are  re- 
quired to  remit  an  advance  payment  of  $100  before  July  1  as  evi- 
dence of  their  intention  to  return  for  the  fall  term.  Late  payment 
will  be  accepted  only  if  residence  hall  and  class  space  is  available. 

refund  policy  for  new  and  re-admitted  students:  If  notice  of  can- 
cellation is  received  in  the  admissions  office 

for  fall  term  admission  ■  Refund 

between  March  15  and  May  31  $120 

between  June  1  and  July  14  $  75 

on  July  15  or  after  $  25 

for  inter-term  and  spring  term  admission 

before  November  1  $120 
between  November  1  and  November  30  $  75 
after  December  1  $25  

refund  policy  for  returning  students:  If  notice  of  cancellation  is  HOUSING 

received  in  the  Office  of  Business  Affairs 

between  July  1  and  July  14  $50 

on  July  15  or  after  none 


Housing 

Residence  hall  facilities  at  Taylor  are  designed  as  living-learning 
centers.  In  order  to  better  achieve  its  objectives,  Taylor  tries  to  ful- 
fill two  goals:  first,  to  provide  a  community  living  experience 
through  which  students  will  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  learning  ex- 
periences which  go  beyond  the  scope  of  their  chosen  courses  and  to 
an  environment  which  places  high  priority  on  academic 
achievement;  second,  to  provide  attractive  physical  facilities  and 
qualified  staff  personnel  to  assist  students  in  developing  a  high  de- 
gree of  self-direction  and  responsible  citizenship.  Each  head  resi- 
dent adviser  presently  employed  by  the  university  has  faculty  rank. 
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East,  South  and  Wengatz  Residence  Halls 


housing  deposit:  Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  Taylor 
University  and  have  paid  the  $125  advance  payment  will  receive 
(during  the  spring  term)  residence  hall  application  material  from 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs.  This  material  is  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  on  or  before  June  1  for  the 
fall  term,  January  1  for  the  inter-term,  February  1  for  the  spring 
term,  and  June  1  for  the  summer  session.  Of  this  advance  payment, 
$25  is  a  housing  deposit  and  is  returned  to  a  student  when  he  leaves 
college  or  cancels  his  acceptance  (note  refund  policy).  Charges  for 
damage  to  residence  hall  property  and  other  university  adminis- 
tered facilities  are  deducted  from  this  housing  deposit. 

Application  for  housing  must  be  made  before  residence  hall  space 
will  be  reserved. 

All  single  students  not  commuting  from  the  homes  of  their  par- 
ents are  required  to  live  in  university  housing.  E.xceptions  may  be 
made  by  the  student  personnel  staff  upon  application  in  writing  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs.  Only  cases  of  need  such  as  unusual 
health  problems  verified  by  the  University  Health  Service  and  gross 
20  age  differential  between  the  student  and  general  age  range  of  the 

student  body  are  considered.  Approved  community  housing  is  avail- 

HO  U  blN  G  able  for  use  when  residence  hall  facilities  are  exhausted.  Application 

procedures  for  such  off-campus  housing  are  made  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Student  Affairs.  Students  living  outside  the  college  residence 
halls  may  not  change  their  place  of  residence  without  first  receiving 
permission  from  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  are  expected  to 
observe  the  same  general  regulations  which  apply  to  resident 
students. 

Room  assignments  are  made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  Room  and  roommate  preferences  are  honored  within  the  lim- 
its of  available  space.  The  university  reserves  the  right  to  assign 
space  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

The  responsibility  for  determining  residence  hall  regulations  rests 
with  the  residence  hall  staff  and  councils.  Changes  in  regulations 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  when  such  changes  are  considered 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  total  university  community. 

Residence  hall  rooms  are  furnished  with  the  following  items: 
window  shades  or  drapes,  beds,  mattresses,  desks,  chairs,  dressers. 


and  study  lamps.  The  university  provides  and  launders  two  sheets,  a 
pillowcase,  towels  and  a  washcloth.  All  but  one  sheet  is  exchanged 
for  clean  linen  each  week.  Additional  bedding  not  mentioned  above 
must  be  furnished  by  the  student. 

Student  Expenses 

Every  student  at  Taylor  University  pays  only  a  part  of  the  actual 
cost  of  education.  Each  student  receives  an  educational  subsidy  to 
the  extent  that  amounts  billed  are  less  than  the  institution  s  cost  of 
providing  the  educational  experience.  Income  from  contributions, 
earnings  on  the  endowment,  grants  and  other  sources  offset  the  total 
cost  of  a  Taylor  education  in  the  determination  of  student  costs. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  advance  rates  if  and  when 
necessary. 

Cost  of  Academic  Year 


The  cost  of  an  academic  year,  consisting  of  the  fall  and  spring 
terms  and  the  inter-term,  is  set  forth  in  the  table  below.  The  stated 
expenses  are  applicable  to  a  student  carrying  an  academic  load  of  12 
to  17  credit  hours  per  term  plus  four  hours  during  inter-term. 

resident  commuting 

student  student 

tuition  $1,986  $1,986 

incidental  fees  94 

room  and  board  1,140 

student  insurance  30 

total  $3,250  $2,080 

The  basic  fees  cover  student  service  and  activity  expenses  for  ath- 
letic events,  student  newspaper,  yearbook,  special  events  series,  post 
office,  student  union  activities,  and  the  student  government  organi- 
zation. Students  taking  less  than  12  credit  hours  pay  regular  student 
rates  when  participating  in  the  individual  service  or  activity. 

Board  fees  provide  three  meals  each  day,  seven  days  a  week  for 
the  periods  in  which  orientation  and  instruction  are  in  progress. 
Room  fees  include  health  service,  linen  rental,  and  weekly  laundry 
of  sheets,  pillowcase,  washcloth,  and  towels. 
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The  student  insurance  provides  health  and  accident  coverage. 
This  insurance  covers  the  student  for  a  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning when  the  student  arrives  on  campus  for  the  fall  term.  Insur- 
ance coverage  is  required  of  all  resident  students.  Proof  of  coverage 
by  other  policies  is  required  for  waiver  of  the  program  administered 
by  Taylor. 

Tuition  for  less  than  8  credit  hours  is  $55  per  hour  and  tuition  for 
8-11  hours  is  $70  per  hour.  The  charge  for  hours  in  e.xcess  of  17  cred- 
it hours  is  $40  per  hour.  Courses  audited  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  hour. 

other  charges:  Certain  other  charges  are  assessed  for  courses  re- 
quiring private  or  special  instruction  and  for  administrative  costs  of 
special  services.  These  charges  are  shown  below: 
music  lessons 

organ  $75 

piano  $55 

instruments  $48 

voice  $55 

voice  st  piano  class  $25 

fees  inchide  one  (1/2  hour)  lesson  and  five  practice 
periods  per  week. 

COLLEGE  LEVEL  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM:  $15  is  charged 
as  an  examination  fee  for  each  test  administered  and  a  $15  recording 
fee  is  assessed  for  each  course  for  which  college  credit  is  granted. 

READING  AND  STUDY  SKILLS  CENTER:  $20  fee  allows  the 
student  the  use  of  the  Center  for  the  entire  time  of  enrollment  at 
Ta\lor. 

Payment  of  Bills 

The  bill  for  the  fall  term  is  mailed  to  each  pre-registered  student 
at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Charges 
for  inter-term  will  be  included  on  the  billing  for  spring  term  which 
is  mailed  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  spring  term. 
Pre-registered  students  are  required  to  make  the  minimum  payment 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  classes.  Students  not  pre-registered  must 
make  the  minimum  payment  on  registration  day  to  be  enrolled  in 
classes. 


Payment  of  the  amount  due  for  each  term  may  be  handled  by  one 
of  the  following  methods: 

(a)  payment  in  full:  All  students  are  encouraged  to  use  this  meth- 
od of  payment  in  order  to  earn  the  discount  for  cash.  Payment  in  full 
is  required  of  all  part-time  students  (those  carrying  11  hours  or  less). 

(b)  minimum  payment:  (includes  $100  advance  payment) 
resident  student  $900 

non-resident  student  $675 

the  balance  of  the  bill  for  first  and  second  terms  is  due  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  week  of  each  term. 

(c)  special  arrangements:  Hardship  cases  must  be  worked  out  in 
advance  of  registration  day  with  the  Business  Affairs  Office. 

Taylor  University  administered  financial  assistance  and  approved 
federal  and  state  awards  (including  state  scholarships  and  vocational 
rehabilitation)  will  be  credited  to  student  accounts.  Non-Taylor 
administered  assistance  remaining  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  classes, 
but  officialK'  awarded,  ma\  be  honored  toward  meeting  the  mini- 
mum payment  required.   However,  depending  upon  the  specific 

cirmumstances,  a  1  %  per  month  carrying  charge  may  be  assessed  if  23 

non-Tavlor  assistance  is  required  to  meet  the  minimum  pa\ment. 

FINANCIAL 

Financial  Aid  AID 

Taylor  University  seeks  to  provide  education  to  qualified  students 
regardless  of  means.  The  financial  aid  program  offers  assistance  to 
students  in  need  through  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and 
employment. 

Financial  aid  is  awarded  primarily  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
except  in  the  cases  of  scholarships  which  require  both  academic 
achievement  and  financial  need. 

One  of  the  important  foundations  of  financial  aid  is  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  meeting  the  costs  of  the  student  s  education 
rests  with  the  student  and  his  parents.  Financial  aid  exists  to  assist 
those  who  are  unable  to  afford  a  college  education  and,  therefore, 
without  such  aid  would  not  be  able  to  attend  college. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  family's  ability  to  pay  for 
educational  expenses  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  a  student's 


financial  need,  Taylor  University  uses  the  PARENTS'  CONFIDEN- 
TIAL STATEMENT  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service, 

An  analysis  of  the  PARENTS'  CONFIDENTIAL  STATEMENT 
reports  the  amount  that  a  family  can  be  expected  to  contribute.  The 
parents'  contribution  will  vary  depending  on  income  and  number  of 
children  in  the  family. 

If  financial  aid  is  needed,  as  reflected  in  the  PARENTS'  CONFI- 
DENTIAL STATEMENT,  and  if  the  student  qualifies  to  participate 
in  any  of  the  various  financial  aid  programs,  Taylor  University  will 
do  its  best  to  make  aid  available. 

The  University  attempts  to  meet  as  much  of  a  student  s  financial 
need  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  "packaging"  the  financial  aid 
award.  This  means  that  a  student  may  receive  any  one  of  the  four 
types  of  aid  or  a  combination  of  all  four.  Packages  are  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  the  most  equitable  financial  aid  award. 

Students  or  parents  having  questions  regarding  financial  aid  or 
the  planning  to  meet  educational  expenses  are  invited  to  contact  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana 
24  46989. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  Scholarships 


Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  performance, 
academic  potential,  and  financial  need.  In  order  to  receive  a  schol- 
arship a  student  must  have  a  financial  need  of  at  least  the  amount  of 
the  award. 

The  honor  of  receiving  a  scholarship  comes  to  a  selected  few.  Tay- 
lor University  awards  scholarships  in  an  effort  to  recruit  and  retain 
students  of  high  academic  ability.  STUDENTS  RECEIVING  UNI- 
VERSITY FUNDED  SCHOLARSHIPS  ARE  EXPECTED  TO 
REMAIN  AT  TAYLOR  FOR  THE  DURATION  OF  THEIR 
UNDERGRADUATE  CAREER. 

Taylor  University  Academic  Scholarships  include  the  following: 

Each  year  sixteen  PRESIDENT'S  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  awarded 
to  incoming  freshmen.  These  scholarships  carry  a  $600  stipend.  To 
qualify,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  qualifications:  1)  have 
combined  SAT  scores  of  at  least  1200,  with  a  minimum  verbal  score 


of  600;  2)  graduate  in  the  top  10%  of  the  high  school  class;  3)  have  a 
financial  need  of  at  least  $600. 

A  DEAN'S  SCHOLARSHIP  of  $300  is  awarded  to  each  of  sixteen 
freshmen  who:  1)  have  combined  SAT  scores  of  1100  with  a  mini- 
mum verbal  score  of  550;  2)  graduate  in  the  top  15%  of  the  high 
school  class;  and  3)  have  a  financial  need  of  at  least  $300. 

An  /.  N.  REITENOUR  SCHOLARSHIP  of  $250  is  awarded  to  a 
freshman  who  meets  the  same  academic  qualifications  as  for  the 
President  s  Scholarship  and  whose  financial  need  is  at  least  $250. 

IF  ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  MET,  ALL  OF  THE 
ABOVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  ARE  AUTOMATICALLY  RENEWED 
EACH  YEAR. 

Taylor  University  sponsors  two  NATIONAL  MERIT  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS each  year  to  qualified  applicants  entering  as  freshmen.  The. 
amount  of  the  award  will  vary  from  $100  to  $1500  depending  upon 
the  applicants'  financial  need.  The  stipend  is  available  to  the  select- 
ed recipients  for  four  years. 

A  Valedictorian  or  Salutatorian  who  is  admitted  to  Taylor  Univer- 
sity as  a  beginning  freshman  is  automatically  eligible  for  a  $100 
award  if  the  student  enrolls  the  term  immediately  following  high 
school  graduation  and  if  the  student  is  not  the  recipient  of  a  Presi- 
dent's or  Dean's  Scholarship.  This  is  a  one  year  award. 
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Music  Scholarships 

A  student  majoring  or  minoring  in  music  may  apply  for  any  of  the 
several  music  scholarships  which  are  awarded  to  students  who  dis- 
play special  talent  with  musical  instruments  or  voice  and  who  show 
promise  of  superior  accomplishment  in  this  field.  Each  student  in- 
terested in  applying  should  contact  the  Head  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment concerning  such  awards. 

The  READER'S  DIGEST  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP 
Fund  provides  three  one-year  awards  of  $100  to  incoming  freshmen 
who  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  President's  or  Dean's 
Scholarships. 

Frequently  local  service  organizations  provide  worthy  students 
with  scholarships.  Some  large  corporations  offer  financial  assistance 
to  the  children  of  their  employees.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  a  stu- 
dent to  check  his  local  community  for  such  opportunities. 

OTHER  Scholarships  are  awarded  by  Taylor  through  the  gener- 
ous contributions  of  friends  of  the  university.  Some  of  these  include: 
26  ''^//  College  Scholarship 

Alumni  Scholarship 
DL^riULAnbrilrb  Business  and  Economics  Scholarship 

Charles  W.  Carter  Award 

Chi  Alpha  Omega  Scholarship 

Coughenour  Alumni  Sports  Scholarship 

Christian  Workers  Foundation  Award 

Erase  Scholarship 

Grace  Educational  Assistance  Award 

Houck  Missionary  Scholarship 

International  Student  Scholarship 

Keller  International  Student  Scholarship 

Ralph  \V.  Herher-EarlJ.  Rose  Scholarship 

Dorothy  Knight  Scholarship 

Lange  Scholarship 

Phillip  J.  Millen  M emorial  Scholarship 

Philadelphia  Area  T.  U.  Club  Award 

M.  Lee  Wilson  Scholarship 

R.  R.  Weed  Scholarship 


Physics  Alumni  Scholarship 

Shilling  Scholarship  for  Excellence  in  Science  and  Mathevmtics 

Lester  C.  Gerig  Music  Talent  Scholarship 

Dr.  L.  M.  Vaijhinger  Memorial  Music  Scholarship 

Presser  Foundation  Scholarship 

Grants 


BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  authorized 
under  the  1972  Higher  Education  Act,  provides  for  grants  to  stu- 
dents of  up  to  $1,400  for  each  undergraduate  year. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS  is  a  federal  aid  program  that  provides  assistance  for  stu- 
dents with  exceptional  need.  The  grants  range  from  $200  to  $1,500  a 
year  for  a  total  of  $4,000  for  a  four- year  program. 

TAYLOR  UNIVERSITY  GRANTS  are  available  in  limited  num- 
bers and  amounts  to  needy  students. 

Loans 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM:  (Previ- 
ously known  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program)  this 
program  enables  a  student  to  borrow  some  of  the  money  he/she 
needs  to  attend  college.  A  qualified  student  may  borrow  up  to  $5000 
during  his/her  undergraduate  career.  An  aggregate  of  $2500  may  be 
loaned  during  the  first  two  years. 

The  program  also  provides  cancellation  benefits  for  students  who 
teach  handicapped  children  or  children  from  low-income  families 
and  for  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

A  PCS  must  be  submitted  when  applying  for  this  loan. 

TAYLOR  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  LOANS:  Taylor  University 
student  loans  are  available  to  students  in  limited  quantities  and  for 
limited  amounts.  Depending  on  a  student's  classification,  he  may 
borrow  up  to  $500  in  any  one  academic  year  not  to  exceed  $1500  for 
the  total  number  of  undergraduate  years. 

THE  GUARANTEED  LOAN  PROGRAM:  Developed  by  the 
Federal  government  and  many  states,  these  programs  permit  a  stu- 
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dent  to  borrow  up  to  $2500  per  academic  year. 

Students  ma\  negotiate  this  loan  through  their  local  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  credit  union  or  other  participating  lenders. 

UNITED  STUDENT  AID  FUND  LOAN:  Similiar  to  the  Guar- 
anteed Loan  Program,  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  facilitates 
students  borrowing  of  educational  funds  directly  from  banking  insti- 
tutions. The  maximum  amount  available  to  a  student  enrolled  in 
college  and  doing  satisfactory  w  ork  is  $2500  per  year. 

UNITED  METHODIST  STUDENT  LOAN:  Each  year  Taylor 
University  receives  an  allocation  from  the  United  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Loan  Funds.  Depending  on  the  student's  classification,  a  quali- 
fied borrower  may  secure  a  loan  of  $500  as  a  freshman,  $550  as  a 
sophomore,  $600  as  a  junior,  and  $700  as  a  senior. 

Employment 

A  student  makes  application  for  employment  by  completing  the 
employment  section  of  the  application  for  financial  aid.  Since  em- 
ployment is  an  important  type  of  financial  aid,  jobs  are  awarded  on 

the  basis  of  financial  need  as  measured  by  the  PARENTS'  CONFI- 

EMPLOYMENT  DENTIAL  STATEMENT-  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  each  em- 

ployment applicant  to  submit  a  PCS. 

The  FEDERAL  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  pro- 
vides employment  to  students  with  financial  need,  as  measured  by 
the  PARENTS'  CONFIDENTIAL  STATEMENT.  Jobs  are  avail- 
able both  on  and  off  campus  during  the  academic  year  and  vacation 
periods.  Frequently  summer  employment  can  be  arranged  in  the 
student  s  hometown. 

State  Scholarships 

The  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Rhode  Island  have  scholarship  programs  which  permit 
the  student  to  take  the  scholarship  award  to  a  college  in  another 
state.  The  monetary  amount  of  the  award  and  the  eligibility  require- 
ments vary  between  the  states.  Interested  students  should  contact 
their  high  school  counselor  or  write  the  scholarship  agency  of  their 
state. 
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The  state  of  Indiana  offers  both  a  scholarship  and  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  quahfied  residents.  Awards  ma\  range  up  to  81400  per  aca- 
demic year.  For  details  contact  the  high  school  counselor  or  write 
the  State  Scholarship  Commission  of  Indiana,  514  State  Office 
Building,  100  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 

Contests  and  Awards 

Various  awards  for  outstanding  achievement  are  available  annual- 
ly to  students.  These  awards  vary  in  amount  and  include  the 
following: 

Shilling  Art  Award 

Patton-Peterson  Drawing  Contest 

Bullock  Sculpture  and  Ceramic  Award 

Ketner  Jewelry  Award 

Coburn  Track  Award 

The  Gates-Howard  Award 

Granitz-Nelson  Football  Award 

Bowermeister-Williams  Concerto  Contest 

Alumni  Grappler  Award 

Computer  Art 

Mary  French  Contemporary  Painting 

Millspaugh  Oil  Painting  Award 

Shepjer  Sculpture  Award 
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Academic  Regulations 


Academic  policies  and  regulations  are  administered  b\  the  offices 
of  the  Dean  and  the  Registrar. 

Student  Classification 


A  student  may  be  admitted  into  a  course  of  stud\  leading  to  a 
degree  at  Taylor  only  after  having  met  normal  entrance  require- 
ments. However,  a  few  students  may  be  admitted  to  either  "spe- 
cial   or  "'guest'  status  each  term. 
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Students  with  regular  standing  are  classified  as  follows: 
freshmen  through  30  hours 

sophomores  31  through  60  hours 

juniors  61  through  94  hours 

seniors  95  hours  to  graduation 

Special  students  are  those  admitted  for  study  on  the  basis  of  dem- 
onstrated ability  and  maturity,  not  having  met  the  normal  entrance 
requirements.  Degrees  are  not  granted  to  special  students.  They 
may,  however,  qualify  for  regular  standing  by  removing  entrance 
deficiencies  and  by  earning  a  minimum  C  (2.0)  grade  point  average. 
Credits  earned  as  a  special  student  may  apply  toward  a  degree  when 
regular  standing  is  attained.  Normally  there  is  a  30-hour  limit. 

Guest  status  is  considered  for  those  individuals  who  desire  to  take 
one  or  two  courses  at  Taylor  for  the  specific  purpose  of  transferring 
the  credit  earned  to  a  parent  institution.  No  evaluation  of  credit  is 
prepared  and  a  statement  of  good  standing  from  the  parent  institu- 
tion is  required.  Guest  status  is  also  granted  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  for  personal  improvement  only. 

Eligibility  Requirements 

The  following  table  describes  the  minimum  grade  point  averages 
which  carry  eligibility  for  continuing  enrollment. 

cumulative  hours  required  GPA 

senior                                               95-128  2.00 

junior                                               61-94  1.90 

sophomore                                      31-60  1.80 

freshman                                          13-30  1.70 

0-12  1.60 


A  student  who  falls  below  these  minimums  may  be  placed  on 
academic  probation,  and  thereby  maintains  enrollment  on  a  provi- 
sional basis  if  he  is  close  to  meeting  the  minimum  requirements. 
However,  such  a  student  loses  his  eligibility  to  participate  in  co-cur- 
ricular  activities. 

Registration  for  12  or  more  hours  constitutes  full-time  standing.  A 
normal  academic  load  is  15  or  16  hours  per  term  and  4  hours  during 


inter-term.  Freshmen  who  have  campus  employment  are  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  more  than  the  normal  load,  except  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents participating  in  music  ensemble  groups.  Students  with  at  least 
a  C  average  may  take  17  hours.  A  3.0  grade  point  average  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  18  hours;  3.3,  19  hours;  and  3.6,  20  hours  of  class  load. 
Approval  to  register  for  more  than  17  hours  must  be  secured  from 
the  Dean. 

co-curricular  activities:  In  order  to  maintain  eligibility  for  co-cur- 
ricuiar  activities  a  student  must  maintain  a  minimum  of  12  term 
hours  and  may  not  be  on  either  academic  probation  (failure  to  earn 
the  required  grade  point  average)  or  citizenship  probation  (unac- 
ceptable personal  conduct). 

intercollegiate  athletics:  For  participation  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics a  student  must  meet  the  requirements  described  above  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Hoosier  Buckeye  Collegiate  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

musical  organizations:  In  musical  organizations  such  as  band  or 
chorus,  eligibility  for  enrollment  requires  that  an  incoming  fresh- 
man be  admitted  to  Taylor  in  regular  standing.  Second-term  fresh- 
men may  not  be  admitted  if  they  have  been  placed  on  probation 
during  their  first  term.  A  student  may  continue  his  participation  in 
the  organization  although  he  has  been  placed  on  probation  only  if 
he  demonstrates  his  ability  to  regain  normal  academic  standing. 
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A  —  superior 

B  —  better  than  average 

C  —  average 

D  —  passing 

E  —  condition 

F  — failure 

P  —  pass 

Cr  —  credit 

W  —  withdrawal  from  course 


WP  —  withdrawal  passing 
WF  —  withdrawal  failing 
Inc  —  incomplete 
NR  —  grade  not  reported 
NC  —  no  credit  (limited  to 

music  ensembles) 
And  —  audit  (registration 

without  credit) 


The  Dean  may  authorize  an  incomplete  mark  when  a  student, 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control  occurring  during  the 
last  month  of  a  term,  is  unable  to  complete  his  work  by  the  end  of 
the  term. 

In  case  of  withdrawal  from  a  course,  the  quality  of  the  student  s 
work  will  be  indicated  as  either  passing  or  failing,  provided  the 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  period  during  which  changes  of  registra- 
tion are  permitted. 

A  condition  or  an  incomplete  mark  lapses  into  a  failure  if  not 
removed  during  the  following  term.  When  a  condition  is  removed, 
the  mark  attained  may  not  be  higher  than  C. 

Quality  points  are  given  with  the  grades  as  follows:  4  per  credit 
hour  of  A,  3  for  B,  2  for  C,  1  for  D,  0  for  F.  Students  who  earn  a  3.6 
GPA  or  better  in  any  given  term  are  given  special  recognition  by 
being  named  on  the  Dean's  List. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  minimum  graduation  standard  of  the  col- 
lege, a  student  is  required  to  earn  a  scholarship  rating  equivalent  to 
at  least  two  quality  points  for  each  credit  hour  for  which  he  is  regis- 
tered. The  average  scholarship  rating  in  terms  of  quality  points  is 
found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  hours  for  which  the  student  is 
registered  into  the  total  number  of  quality  points  earned.  For  exam- 
ple, 15  scheduled  hours  and  30  quality  points  indicate  a  scholarship 
rating  of  2.0,  i.e.,  an  average  of  C.  Pass-Fail  and  Credit-earned 
courses  are  exceptions  to  the  above. 

At  the  mid  point  of  each  term  the  Registrar  sends  a  progress  re- 


port  to  all  students  whose  level  of  work  up  to  that  time  is  below  the 
C  level.  These  grades  are  not  recorded  in  any  way  on  the  student's 
record.  Final  grade  reports  are  sent  to  all  students  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  Parents  or  guardians  receive  these  reports  as  well,  except  in 
the  case  of  married  students. 

Degree  Requirements 


General  Requirements  For  All  Students 
Courses  Required 


Area  of  Study 
English  composition 
Literature  from  English, 
Modern  Language,  Speech  200 
Fine  Arts 
Biology 

From  among  Physical  Sciences, 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics 
History 

From  2  departments  of  Business 
and  Economics,  Geography,  Po- 
litical Science,  Psychology, 
Sociology 

Biblical  Literature  II  (Inter-term) 
One  in  Old  Testament  literature 
(Rel  4£2  may  not  be  used) 
Philosophy  and  Christian  Thought 
General  Physical  Education 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Language  Requirements 


Students  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  present  the 
equivalence  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  for  graduation. 
Those  who  enter  with  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  foreign  lan- 
guage study  will  be  placed  in  language  classes  at  the  proficiency 
level  indicated  by  either  the  Modern  Language  Association  or  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  language  proficiency  tests. 
Students  who  place  out  of  the  Intermediate  language  level  will  be 


considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  language  requirement  and  may  re- 
ceive 6  hours  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  oral 
examination. 

Independent  Study  Program 

All  departments  with  majors  offer  students  opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent work  through  honors  or  seminar  courses.  Admission  to 
these  courses  is  obtained  through  permission  of  the  department 
head  and  the  Dean. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Ancient  Language 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Business  and  Economics 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Education 

English 

Geography 

History 


Mathematics 

Modern  Languages 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  and  Health 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Speech  and  Drama 


Course  Numbers  and  Levels 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  plan: 

100-199  primarily  for  freshmen 

200-299  primarily  for  sophomores 

300-399  primarily  for  juniors 

400-499  primarily  for  seniors 

Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  take  courses  above  the  200  level. 
Seniors  who  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  100-level  courses  must 
present  one  additional  hour  for  each  three  toward  the  total  for 
graduation. 

Hyphenated  numbers  represent  sequence  courses,  both  parts  of 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  receive  credit.  Course  entries  pre- 
sented together  but  separated  by  commas,  sometimes  permit  taking 
either  term  for  credit,  but  generally  permit  taking  the  first  term  for 
credit  without  taking  the  second.  The  latter  often  makes  the  first- 
term  course  prerequisite  to  the  second  —  check  the  course  entry  by 
department  for  specifics. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  scheduled  course 
for  which  enrollment  is  insufficient  to  warrant  the  organization  of  a 
class. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGE 

Heath 

Students  who  e.xpect  to  major  in  religion  or  to  prepare  for  semi- 
nary will  find  it  advisable  to  take  Greek  as  the  language  requirement 
for  graduation. 

201-202  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek  —  Four  hours. 

221,  222  Greco-Roman  Literature  (Summer  term  only)  —  Three  hours. 

301,  302  Synoptic  Gospels  (Greek)  (1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

311.  312  The  Epistles  (Greek)  ( 1974-7.5)  —  Four  hours. 

393  Guided  Research  in  Hellenistic  Language  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 
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ART 

Bullock,  Patton 

Art  majors  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  take  30 
hours  in  art  including  Art  101,  102,  222,  412,  and  493.  The  following 
program  is  offered  which  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
secondary  education  with  a  major  in  art.  This  major  includes:  Art 
101,  102,  211,  212,  302,  311,  331,  412,  493,  and  Philosophy  342.  A 
total  of  40  hours  of  art  courses  completes  the  program.  The  Art 
Department  also  offers  the  area  major  for  students  desiring  certifica- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary  education  with  a  major  in  art  in- 
cluding those  courses  listed  for  the  40-hour  teaching  major. 

Art  majors  are  required  to  give  an  art  exhibition  during  the  last 
term  before  graduation.  During  the  term  of  this  exhibition  the  stu- 
dent should  enroll  in  Art  490  for  one  hour  of  credit. 

Speech  412,  Stagecraft  and  Design,  is  a  cognate  course.  Fine  Arts 
230  counts  toward  the  major. 

101  Drawing  —  Four  hours. 

102  Art  Fundamentals/Design  —  Four  hours. 

211  Sculpture  —  Three  hours. 

212  Ceramics  —  Three  hours. 

222  Lettering/Visual  Design  —  Four  hours. 

301  Printmaking  —  Three  hours. 

302  Art  for  Teachers  —  Three  hours. 
311  Jewelery  —  Three  hours. 

321  Oil  Painting  —  Three  hours. 

322  Water  Color  Painting  —  Three  hours. 

331  Introduction  to  Art  Education  —  Three  hours. 
342  Aesthetics  (See  Philosophy  342)  —  Two  hours. 


393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

401  Creative  Photography  —  Tuo  hours. 

412  History  of  Art  —  Four  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

ASTRONOMY 

30!  General  Astronomy  (Offered  1973-74) —  Three  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

H.  Snyder,  Burkholder,  Harrison.  Poe 
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Majors  are  offered  in  three  fields:  biolog\,  botany,  and  zoolog\ .  A  

major  consists  of  40  fiours.  Pre-nursing  program  —  see  page  84.  Pre-  BIOLOGY 

medical  technology  program  involves  a  major  in  natural  science  as 
given  on  page  81.  See  pages  86  and  87  for  program. 

All  majors  must  take  Bio.  211  and  212.  All  majors  must  take  at 
least  two  terms  of  chemistry;  however,  four  terms  are  strongK  rec- 
ommended. Physics  is  also  recommended. 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  the  Senior  Capstone  course.  Bio. 
493,  during  the  inter-term.  Natural  Science  Seminar  is  recommend- 
ed for  all  majors. 

A.B.  and  B.S.  majors  are  required  to  take  the  Undergraduate  Rec- 
ord Examination. 

All  majors  (except  pre-medical)  are  required  to  take  at  least  6 
hours  at  the  Tavlor  field  station  (or  its  equivalent). 

natural  resources  majors:  Forestry,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Park 
Management,  Resource  Development. 

Taylor  University  offers  the  first  two  \ears  of  basic  courses  which 
will  prepare  the  student  to  transfer  to  another  college  or  university 
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offering  the  complete  professional  program  in  natural  resources. 
The  curriculum  can  be  modified  depending  on  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  institution  to  which  the  student  wishes  to  transfer. 

100  General  Biology  —  Four  or  five  hours. 

211  General  Botany  —  Four  hours. 

212  General  Zoology  —  Four  hours. 

231  Conservation  —  Three  or  four  hours. 

241-242  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  —  Three  or  four  hours  per  term.  (Without 
lab  —  three  hours  per  term. ) 

243  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Offered  summers  on  campus)  —  Five  hours. 

301  Taxonomy  of  Vascular  Plants  —  Four  hours. 

302  Plant  and  Animal  Ecology  —  Three  hours. 

313  Entomology  (Offered  at  field  station  only)  —  Three  hours. 

322  Ornithology  —  Three  hours. 

323  Aquatic  Biology  (Offered  at  field  station  only)  —  Three  hours. 

331  Comparative  Anatomy  —  Four  hours. 

332  Embryology  —  Four  hours. 

352  Animal  Physiology  —  Four  hours. 

362  Genetics  —  Four  hours. 

371  Microbiology  —  Four  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

412  Cell  Biology  —  Four  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 


BUSINESS  &  ECONOMICS 

Burr,  Groeneweg,  Walker 

The  business  administration  major  under  the  A.B.  degree  requires 
a  minimum  of  43  term  hours  of  directly  business-relevant  course 
work  distributed  to  comprehend  at  least  the  following  19  hours  of 
business  courses:  B.E.  241,  311,  331,  352,  and  361;  11  hours  of  eco- 
nomics including  B.E.  201;  7  hours  of  mathematics  (not  201  or  202) 
or  4  hours  of  mathematics  and  3  hours  of  computer  science;  4  hours 
in  each  of  Introductory  Statistics  (Psychology  330)  and  political  sci- 
ence (any  except  Political  Science  321). 

The  economics  major  under  the  A.B.  degree  requires  a  minimum 
of  43  term  hours  of  correlative  course  work  so  distributed  to  compre- 
hend 19  hours  of  economics  including  B.E.  201;  B.E.  241;  7  hours  of 
mathematics  (not  201  or  202)  or  4  hours  of  mathematics  and  3  hours 
of  computer  science;  4  hours  in  each  of  Introductory  Statistics  (Psy- 
chology 330)  and  political  science  (any  except  Political  Science  321). 

The  business  administration  or  economics  major  with  a  special 
area  concentration  in  computer  science  is  expected  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  business  administration  or  economics  major  plus 
computer  science  courses  220,  232,  411,  470,  and  electives  in  com- 
puter science  for  a  total  of  20  hours.  These  majors  are  strongly  en- 
couraged to  select  B.E.  342  or  B.E.  382  in  their  programs. 
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Business  Administration 

241  Fundamentals  of  Accounting  —  Five  hours. 

311  Business  Law  —  Five  hours. 

331  Principles  of  Marketing  —  Three  hours. 

342  Intermediate  Accounting  —  File  hours. 

352  Principles  of  Management  —  Three  hours. 

361  Corporation  Finance  —  Three  hours. 

382  Managerial  Accounting  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Five  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

Economics 

201  Principles  of  Economics  —  Five  hours. 

302  Labor  Economics  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 

321  Government  Finance  (Offered  1974-75) —  Three  hours. 

322  Money  and  Banking  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Three  hours. 
393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

411  Managerial  Economics  (Offered  1973-74) —  Three  hours. 

431  Industrial  Economics  (Offered  1974-75) —  Three  hours. 

432  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 
Special  Area  Studies  —  Student  Option 

(Maximum  —  2  course  offerings  per  year. ) 


Business  Administration 

412  Advertising  —  Three  hours. 

421  Retailing  —  Three  hours. 

422  Human  Relations  —  Three  hours. 

442  Tax  Law  and  Accounting  —  Five  hours. 

451  Real  Estate  —  Three  hours. 

462  Investment  Management  —  Three  hours. 

Economics 

452  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy  —  Three  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

Krueger,  Anglin,  Burden,  Wolfe 

A  non  pre-medical  major  consists  of  40  hours  of  chemistry.  Re- 
quired related  courses  are  Mathematics  131,  230,  and  240,  and  Phys- 
ics 211  and  212.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  chemistry  majors 
have  Mathematics  340,  431,  at  least  one  course  in  computer  science, 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French  (usually  interpreted 
as  two  years  of  college  instruction). 

A  pre-medical  major  consists  of  32  hours.  See  the  pre-professional 
courses  section  for  a  suggested  schedule  of  courses. 

Natural  Science  490  is  recommended  for  all  majors  in  their  junior 
or  senior  year. 

201,  202  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  —  Five  hours. 

301  Quantitative  Analysis  I  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

302  Quantitative  Analysis  11  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 
311.  312  Organic  Chemistry  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Five  hours. 
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393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

411  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  —  Four  liours. 

422  Scientific  Instrumentation  (Offered  1974-75  with  analytical  approach)  —  Four 
hours. 

431,  432  Physical  Chemistry  —  Three  hours. 

431L,  432  L  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  —  One  or  two  hours. 

490  Selected  Topics  —  One  or  luo  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

W.  Roth,  Harms,  Metcalfe 

Although  Taylor  University  does  not  currently  offer  a  major  in 
computer  science,  programs  have  been  established  so  that  a  student 
can  major  in  either  business  or  mathematics  while  developng  a  spe- 
cial area  concentration  in  computer  science.  Details  on  these  pro- 
grams are  found  in  the  catalog  sections  describing  the  business  ad- 
ministration, economics,  and  mathematics  majors. 

220  Introduction  to  Computing  —  Three  hoim. 

231  Machine  Structures  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 

232  Information  Structures  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hoiira. 
393  Practicum  ( Inter-term )  —  Four  hours. 

411  Language  Structures  (Offered  1974-7.5)  —  Four  hours. 
470  Special  Topics  —  One  to  Jour  hours. 

EDUCATION 
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Haines,  Biirnworth,  Wm.  Etcbank,  Freese,  Hess,  Hodson,  J.  Lee, 
Rice,  Vanzant 

The  Department  of  Education  cooperates  with  other  departments 
to  prepare  teachers  for  positions  in  private  and  public  schools.  The 
department  is  in  a  unique  position  to  educate  persons  for  leadership 
positions  with  Christian  day  schools,  public  and  private  nursery 
schools,  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  for  leader- 
ship positions  related  to  youth  work.  Admission  to,  retention  in,  and 
completion  of  an  approved  teacher  education  program  at  Taylor 
University  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 
The  objectives  of  the  department  are: 

1.  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  college  which  are  directed  to- 
ward teacher  preparation. 


2.  to  provide  professional  education  which  will  help  the  student: 

a.  analyze  his  own  needs  and  teaching  potential. 

b.  list  the  basic  needs  of  the  learner  and  his  developmental 
stages. 

c.  be  aware  of  innovative  school  practices  world-wide. 

d.  have  some  knowledge  of  open  education,  models  of  early 
childhood  education,  the  exceptional  student,  the  urban 
classroom,  minority  groups,  and  international  education. 

e.  be  aware  of  the  increasing  demands  of  schools  for  adaptable 
teachers  who  can  be  team  members  and  still  individualize 
instruction. 

f.  become  involved  in  practical  experiences  in  schools  as  early 
and  as  often  as  possible. 

g.  know  about  the  various  available  curricular  options  leading 
to  certification. 

h.  become  aware  of  the  areas  and  job  opportunities  at  the  state, 
national,  and  international  level  for  persons  with  the  compe- 
tencies and  the  skills  of  a  teacher. 
44  i.  recognize  ways  that  he,  as  a  teacher,  can  communicate  his 

faith  in  God. 

EDUCATION  3.  to  provide  in-service  area  workshops  to  help  community  per- 

sonnel increase  competency  skills  for  education-related  jobs. 

Admission  to  and  continuation  in  the  teacher  education  program, 
with  a  fully  approved  status,  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Teach- 
er Education  Committee,  departmental  recommendations,  and  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  2.5  or  above.  The  committee  acts  upon  each  stu- 
dent's application  for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program 
during  his  fourth  term;  however,  his  status  may  be  reviewed  at  any 
time.  A  major  review  of  all  applications  is  made  prior  to  placement 
for  student  teaching. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Taylor  teacher  education  pro- 
gram through  transfer  from  another  institution  must  meet  the 
standards  required  of  regularly  enrolled  students.  Transfer  students 
may  complete  Education  250,  The  Study  of  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing, or  its  equivalent  at  another  institution.  All  other  professional 
education  courses  except  Education  240,  373,  and  383  must  be  taken 
at  Taylor  University. 

Educational  Media  Center 
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Curricula  for  area  majors,  teaching  majors,  and  second  teaching 
areas  have  been  planned,  and  Hsted  course  requirements  mav  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 
Teaching  fields  in  which  preparation  is  provided  at  Taylor  Universi- 
ty are  to  be  selected  from  the  list  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this 
paragraph.  To  indicate  the  level  of  preparation  provided  in  each 
field,  the  following  numbers  appear  after  each  subject  name;  (1) 
area  major,  (2)  teaching  major,  (3)  second  teaching  area  (if  desired). 
Arts  and  Crafts  (1)  (2)  (3) 
Biology  (2)  (3) 
Chemistry  (2)  (3) 
Elementary  Education  (1 ) 
English  (2)  (3) 
French  (2)  (3) 
General  Science  (3) 
Mathematics  (2)  (3) 
Music  —  Choral  and  Instrumental  (1) 
Music  —  Choral  (2) 
Music  —  Instrumental  (2)  47 

Physical  Education  and  Health,  men(l)(2)  (3) 

Physical  Education  and  Health,  women  (1)  (2)  (3)  EDUCATION 

Physics  (2)  (3) 

Psychology  (3) 

Social  Studies  (1)  (2)  (3) 

Spanish  (S) 

Speech  (2)  (3) 

Endorsement  programs  are  available  to  certify  students  to  teach 
exceptional  children  (mentally  retarded),  and  children  ages  three 
and  four  (early  childhood).  Observation-participation  experiences 
with  children  and  youth  are  considered  a  vital  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher.  Beginning  with  the  first  professional  education 
course  and  continuing  through  the  senior  year,  such  experiences  are 
required  for  each  prospective  teacher.  The  culmination  of  these  pro- 
fessional experiences  occurs  during  the  fall  term  of  his  senior  year 
with  full-time  student  teaching.  During  this  final  experience  a  stu- 
dent IS  expected  to  assume,  as  much  as  possible,  the  total  responsi- 
bilities of  a  teacher. 

Education  Department  Reading  Room 
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240  The  Exceptional  Child  —  Three  hours. 

250  The  Study  of  Teaching  and  Learning  —  Four  hours. 

333  Teaching  Educational  Children  (Offered  during  the  junior  inter-term)  —  Four 
hours. 

352  Teaching  Language  Arts,  Including  Children's  Literature,  and  Developmen- 
tal Reading,  in  Elementary  Schools  —  Five  hours. 

362  Teaching  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools  — 

Four  hours. 

373  Teaching  the  Young  Child  (Offered  in  the  summer  only)  —  Three  hours. 

381  History  of  Early  Christian  Thought  (See  Religion  381)  —  Four  hours. 

383  Organization  and  Operation  of  a  Nursery  School  (Offered  in  the  summer  only) 
—  Three  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

411  Designs  for  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  —  Eight  hours. 

421  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  —  Twelve  hours. 

431  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  —  Eight  hours. 
441  Advanced  Seminar  in  Methodology  and  Evaluation  —  Four  hours. 
490  Advanced  Topics  in  Education  —  One  or  tao  hours. 
493  Corrective  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools  —  Four  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Carruth,  Davis,  Dinse,  F.  Ewbank,  H.  Lee,  Swan,  Walker 

Every  student  is  required  to  take  Eng.  100  (unless  he  is  granted 
advanced  placement  or  selected  for  Eng.  112).  Eng.  230,  241,  or  242 
is  recommended  for  tfie  student  meeting  general  education 
requirements. 


For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  major  in  EngHsh  consists  of  at 
least  40  hours  in  addition  to  Eng.  100  or  112.  The  following  courses 
are  required:  230,  241  or  242,  360,  493;  one  genre  course  (341,  342, 
351);  two  period  courses  (321,  331,  402,  412,  421,  422). 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  the  student  qualifying  to 
teach  English  in  the  secondary  school:  201,  241  or  242,  300,  302, 
312,  360,  two  period  courses,  493.  One  course  in  speech  (100,  200, 
322)  may  be  counted  in  the  40-hour  requirement. 

Students  who  major  in  English  are  urged  to  take  History  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  also  suggested  that  they  elect  courses  in  speech,  philoso- 
phy, and  foreign  language. 

composition  and  language  —  To  qualify  for  graduation,  all  stu- 
dents must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  acceptably.  Any  student  who  does  not  pass  the  English 
proficiency  test  in  the  sophomore  year,  or  whose  subsequent  class 
work  indicates  a  serious  deficienc\  in  English,  will  be  required  to 
correct  the  deficiency  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Proficiency 
Committee. 


100  Freshman  Composition  —  Four  hours. 

112  Advanced  Freshman  Composition  —  Four  hours. 

201  Principles  of  Journalism  —  Three  hours. 

202  Editing  (Offered  1974-7.5)  —  Three  hours. 

222  Creative  Writing  (Offered  1973-74) —  Three  hours. 
300  Grammar  for  Teachers  —  Three  hours. 
302  Linguistics  —  Three  hours. 

312  Advanced  Composition  —  Three  hours. 

313  The  Press  and  Society  (Inter-term  only)  —  Two  hours. 
390  Publications  Laboratory  —  One  to  three  hours. 
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Literature 

133  Freshman  Literature  (Inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

230  World  Masterpieces  —  Four  hours. 

241,  242  American  Literature  —  Four  hours. 

321  Romantic  Literature  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

331  Victorian  Literature  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

341  Modern  Drama  (Offered  1973-74)—  Three  hours. 

342  Modern  Novel  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 
351  Modern  Poetry  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Three  hours. 
353  Studies  in  Literature  —  Two  hours. 

362  Shakespeare  —  Three  hours. 
oi)  393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

GEOGRAPHY  402  EHzahethan  Literature  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

412  Seventeenth  Century  Literature  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

421  English  Literature  to  1500  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 

422  Neo-Classical  Literature  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 
490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Jenkinson 

210  Physical  Geography  —  Four  hours. 
220  Regional  Geography  —  Three  hours. 


230  Political  Geography  —  Three  hours. 

311  History  and  Geography  of  Latin  America  (See  History  31 1)  —  Four  hours. 

312  History  and  Geography  of  Asia  (See  Histor\  312)  —  hour  hours. 
482  History  and  Geography  of  Africa  (See  History  482)  —  Four  hours. 

HISTORY 

Mikkehon.  Heath,  Heller,  Jenkinson.  Ringenherg 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  are  advised  to  plan  a  pro- 
gram with  a  proper  balance  between  American  and  European  histo- 
ry courses.  All  students  expecting  to  major  in  the  department  who 
do  not  have  a  strong  history  background  on  the  secondary  level 
should  take  courses  100  and  220  as  early  in  their  program  as  possi- 
ble. At  least  34  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  the  A.B.  program. 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  requirements  for  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  are  requested  to  consult  the  department  head. 

100  World  History  —  Fiie  hours. 

103  Studies  in  History  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

220  History  of  the  United  States  —  Five  hours. 

301  American  Economic  History  (Offered  1974-7.5)  —  Three  hours. 

311  History  and  Geography  of  Latin  America  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

312  History  and  Geography  of  Asia  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours, 

321  Ancient  Middle  East  (Offered  summer)  —  Three  hours. 

322  Greek  and  Roman  History  (Offered  Fall  1973)  —  Four  hours. 

331  Europe  1560-1815  —  Four  hours. 

332  Europe  1815-1945  —  Four  hours. 

341  Colonial  History  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 
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342  History  of  England  —  Four  hours. 

351  American  Social  and  Intellectual  Development  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three 
hours. 

352  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  300-1500  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

361  Russian  Civilization  —  Four  hours. 

362  American  Diplomacy  (See  Political  Science  362)  —  Fice  hours. 

371  American  Frontier  History  —  Three  hours. 

372  American  Constitutional  Development  —  Fice  hours. 

381  History  of  Early  Christian  Thought  (See  Religion  381 )  —  Four  hours. 

382  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  1500-1648  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

392  Twentieth  Century  U.S.  History  —  Four  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

482  History  and  Geography  of  Africa  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  tuo  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 

Neuhouser,  W.  Ewhanh.  Harms.  \V.  Roth,  Wenger 

The  student  expecting  to  major  in  mathematics  must  have  one 
and  one-half  units  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane 
geometry.  Any  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  before  the  beginning  of 
the  sophomore  year.  In  the  freshman  year,  students  planning  to 
major  in  mathematics  and  those  preparing  for  scientific  work,  in- 
cluding engineering,  should  be  qualified  to  begin  with  course  131  or 
230.  If  not,  course  1 10  may  be  taken . 

An  A.B.  major  consists  of  at  least  43  hours.  Courses  340,  361,  412, 
461,  and  493  are  required  for  the  A.B.  major. 
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Senior  Capstone  session 


An  A.B.  major  with  a  special  area  concentration  in  computer  sci- 
ence consists  of  at  least  39  hours  of  mathematics  including  Math. 
340,  361,  372,  and  493;  and  an  additional  20  hours  of  computer  sci- 
ence including  Computer  Science  220,  231,  232,  and  470  (4  hours  in 
Modeling  and  Simulation  and  2  hours  taken  concurrently  with 
Math.  361).  Students  in  this  program  are  encouraged  to  take  Math. 
261  and  262  concurrently  with  Math.  240  and  340. 

A  secondary  teaching  major  or  the  B.S.  in  Ed.  degree  major  con- 
sists of  at  least  43  hours,  including  courses  312,  340,  352,  361,  431  or 
461,  and  493. 

One  course  in  chemistry  or  physics  is  required  for  all  majors. 
Physics  341,  342  have  been  designated  as  the  courses  that  may  be 
used  in  the  43-hour  teaching  major  as  applied  mathematics.  Natural 
Science  Seminar,  N.S.  490,  is  recommended  for  all  majors. 

110  College  Mathematics  —  Four  hours. 

120  Deductive  Methods  in  Mathematics  —  Three  hours. 

131  Elementary  Mathematical  ,\nalysis  —  tour  hours. 

201  General  Mathematics  I  —  Five  hours.  MATHFMATIC^S 

202  General  Mathematics  II  —  Five  hours. 
210  General  Mathematics  —  One  or  two  hours. 

230  Calculus  With  Analytic  Geometry  I  —  Four  hours. 

240  Calculus  With  Analytic  Geometry  11  -  -  Four  hours. 

261,  262  Special  Problems  —  One  hours. 

312  College  Geometry  —  Four  hours. 

340  Calculus  With  Analytic  Geometry  111  —  Four  hours. 

352  Prohability  and  Statistics  —  Five  hours. 

361  Modern  Algebra  —  Four  hours. 

372  Numerical  Analysis  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 
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393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

412  Linear  Algebra  —  Four  hours. 

431  Differential  Equations  —  Four  hours. 

461  Advanced  Calculus  —  Four  hours. 

470  Advanced  Topics  in  Mathematics  —  Tit  ti  or  four  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Paul,  Gongwer,  House,].  Loij 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  candidates  must  present  the  equivalent  of 
two  years  of  a  foreign  language  for  graduation.  Those  who  do  not 
test  out  of  this  requirement  may  fulfill  it  by  taking  the  appropriate 
courses  in  any  one  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  offered  by  the 
department:  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

Students  who  enter  with  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  foreign 
language  study  will  be  placed  in  language  classes  at  the  level  indi- 
cated by  a  proficiency  test  —  either  that  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  or  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Those 
who  place  out  of  the  intermediate  language  level  will  be  considered 
to  have  fulfilled  the  language  requirement  and  may  receive  6  hours 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  oral  examination. 

A  modern  language  major  is  offered  in  French.  The  Bachelor  of 
Arts  program  consists  of  30  hours;  the  Bachelor  of  Science  teaching 
major  requires  40  hours.  Elementary  French  101-102  does  not  count 
toward  fulfilling  these  major  requirements. 

Spanish  or  French  may  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirements  for; 

( 1 )  the  second  teaching  area  for  a  secondary  major,  or 

(2)  the  special  endorsement  area  for  an  elementary  major. 
Modern  language  majors,  teacher  candidates,  and  other  language 

students  may  take  courses  abroad  to  complement  or  complete  their 
requirements;  however,  the  courses  taken  abroad  must  be  approved 
in  advance  by  the  department. 


French 

101-102  Elementary  French  —  Four  hours. 
201-202  Intermediate  French  —  Three  hours. 

221  French  Conversation  and  Composition  —  Four  hours. 

222  Introduction  to  France  and  Its  Literature  —  Four  liours. 
312  Classicism  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

322  Rationalism  &  Romanticism  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

332  Realism,  Symbolism,  &  Existentialism  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

342  French  Phonetics.  Morphology,  and  Syntax  —  Four  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  Inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

German 

101-102  Elementary  German  —  Four  hours. 
201-202  Intermediate  German  —  Three  hours. 

311  German  Romanticism  —  Four  hours. 

312  German  Realism  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

332  Twentieth  Century  German  Literature  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 
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Spanish 

101-102  Elementary  Spanish  —  Four  hours. 
201-202  Intermediate  Spanish  —  Three  hours. 
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301  Advanced  Conversation  —  Three  hours. 

312  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Authors  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 

322  Representative  Spanish  Authors  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Three  hours. 

Intermediate  and  advanced  summer  courses  in  Spanish  abroad  — 
Dominican  Republic.  Each  summer  the  college  provides  an  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  Spanish  language  workshop  for  Taylor  stu- 
dents in  the  city  of  Santiago,  Dominican  Republic.  Students  who 
have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  aural-oral  skill  on  the  elemen- 
tary level  may  qualif\-  for  participation  in  the  lower  division  credit 
course,  Spanish  203s,  Students  who  have  completed  six  hours  of 
credit  in  Intermediate  Spanish  and  are  able  to  benefit  from  classes 
taught  entirely  in  Spanish  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  upper 
division  credit  courses.  The  courses  are  for  si.x  weeks  of  study. 

203s  Applied  Aural-Oral  Spanish  —  Si.x  hours. 

303s  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation  II  —  Tiio  hours. 

313s  Latin  American  Literature  Survey  I  —  Tuo  hours. 

323s  Latin  American  Literature  Survey  II  —  Tuo  hours. 

333s  Sintesis  De  Cultura  Dominicana  I  —  Tuo  hours. 

403s  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation  III  —  Two  hours. 
433s  Sintesis  De  Cultura  Dominicana  II  —  Tuo  hours. 

MUSIC 

Drake.  Abbott.  Brane.  Del  Vecchio.  B.  Dickey.  Harris,  J.  Jenkinson, 
L.  Hermanson.  Klima.  Koffan.  Kroeker.  Shulze.  Sims.  Steijer,  Va- 
cano,  Zaia 

The  music  department  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
majors  in  applied  music  and  music  theory,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education  degree  with  three  programs  that  prepare  students 
for  teaching  music  on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree:  This  curriculum  provides  training  in 
applied  music,  theory,  literature,  and  music  histor\,  as  well  as  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  in  general  areas  of  learning.  The  applied 
major  offers  fields  of  concentration  in  organ,  piano,  symphonic  in- 
struments, theory,  and  \()ice.  This  program  is  appropriate  for  those 
who  plan  to  teach  privatei\,  or  pursue  graduate  studies  in  applied 
music.  It  consists  of  59  hours  of  music,  plus  the  general  curriculum 
rec]uirements. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  Degree  (Choral):  The  56  hour 
program  pro\ides  training  in  choral  music  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels.  The  choral  program  includes  organ,  piano, 
and  voice  majors. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  Degree  (Instrumental):  'i'he 
56  hour  program  provides  training  in  instrumental  music  at  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  The  instrumental  program  in- 
cludes Percussion,  Brass,  String  or  Wind  instrumental  majors. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  Degree  (Area  .Major):  The  64 
hour  area  major  is  a  comprehensiv  e  degree  that  permits  the  student 

to  be  certified  tor  grades  K-12  in  both  the  Nocal  and  instrumental  59 

fields. 

general  injorinatioiu  Non-music  majors  are  encouraged  to  elect 
music  courses  and  to  join  choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Those 
vitallv  interested  in  music  ma\  become  associate  members  of  Music 
Club.' 

See  "Student  E.xpenses  '  for  listing  of  music  tees  . 

admission  information:  All  prospective  music  majors  should 
make  application  well  in  advance  of  the  term  in  which  the\-  plan  to 
enroll.  A  personal  interview  with  the  head  of  the  department  is 
highly  advisable,  especialK  if  application  for  a  music  scholarship  is 
being  made.  (See  "Scholarship.    ) 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  are  given  a  music  theory  place- 
ment examination  w  hich  is  retjuired  unless  two  years  of  basic  theor\ 
have  been  completed.  The  "Seashore  Measures  of  Musical  Talents 
and  "Aliferis-Stecklein  Music  Achievement  Tests"  are  also  given  to 
incoming  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  majoring  in  nuisic  must  audition 
either  in  person  or  via  a  tape  recording  (three-inch  reel).  'The  stu- 
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dent  should  present  standard  representative  works  of  the  major 
composers  in  his  major  applied  area. 

Entrance  requirements  for  applied  music  majors  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Music  Department  of  Taylor  University. 

For  guidance  in  the  chosen  major  in  music,  see  the  assigned  aca- 
demic adviser  and  ask  for  the  specific  requirements  found  in  the 
"Handbook  for  Music  Majors.  This  publication  and  adviser's  aid 
should  provide  adequate  assistance  in  planning  the  student's 
program. 

lOlp  to  402p  Piano  —  One,  two.  or  three  hours. 
lOlo  to  402o  Organ  —  One.  luo.  or  three  hours. 
lOlv  to  402v  Voice  —  One.  two,  or  three  hours. 
101  to  402  (b,d,s,u)  Instruments  —  One.  two.  or  tlirec  hours. 

Ensemble 

250  Taylor  Singers  —  One  hour. 
260.  360  Chorale  —  One  hour. 
270  Oratorio  Chorus  —  One  hour. 
280,  380  Symphonic  Band  —  One  hour. 
290,  390  Symphony  Orchestra  —  One  hour. 
310  Chamber  Ensembles  —  One  hour. 

Music  Education 

111,  112  Class  Voice  Instruction  —  One  hour. 
141.  142  Class  Piano  —  One  hour. 

221  Percussion  Instruments  —  One  hour. 

222  Brass  Instruments  —  One  hour. 


231  Woodwind  Instruments  —  One  hour. 

232  String  Instruments  —  One  hour. 

300  Music  in  the  Elementary  Classroom  —  Four  hours. 
312  Elementary  School  Music  —  Tao  hours. 
340  Piano  Methods  and  Materials  —  One  hour. 

361  Choral  Conducting  —  Tuo  hours. 

362  Instrumental  Conducting  —  Tu:o  hours. 
411,  412  Supervised  Piano  Teaching  —  One  hour. 

451  Instrumental  Methods  and  Materials  —  One  hour. 

461  Organ  Methods  and  Materials  —  One  hour. 

462  Advanced  Conducting  —  Two  hours. 
490  Honors  Seminar  —  One  or  tuo  hours. 
Church  Music 

220  Church  Piano  Class  —  One  hour. 

230  Fundamentals  of  Conducting  —  One  hour. 

371  Hymnology  —  Tuo  hours. 
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Music  Theory,  History,  and  Literature 

121-122  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training  —  Tiio  hours. 
140  Basic  Theory  —  h'uiir  hiMin. 

241  Music  Theory.  History,  and  Literature  I  —  Four  hours. 

242  Music  Theory,  History,  and  Literature  II  —  Four  hours. 
321-:i22  Composition  —  Tuo  hours. 

1)41  Music  Theory,  History,  and  Literature  III  —  lour  liuurs. 

:i42  -Music  Theory,  History,  and  Literature  IV  —  Four  hours. 

iiSl  Choral  Arranging —  Tao  hours. 

,352  Instrumental  Arranging  —  Tiio  hours. 

393  Junior  Practicum  —  Four  hours. 

441-442  Advanced  Composition  —  Tuo  Itours. 

472  Piano  Literature  —  Tao  Iwurs. 

482  A  Study  of  Italian,  French,  and  German  Repertory  —  Tao  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Nijgren.  Ellin.  Wilson 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  a  major  based  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  minimum  of  30  hours  within  the  departmen- 
tal offerings.  Each  student,  at  the  time  he  indicates  intention  to 
major  in  the  department,  will  be  given  a  guide.  This  will  help  him  to 


prepare  his  program  of  study  leading  up  to  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  the  field  of  philoso- 
phy. The  course  of  study  will  be  developed  for  each  student  in  con- 
sultation with  his  departmental  adviser. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Religion,  an  area  major  in 
Philosoph\  of  Religion  is  also  offered.  This  program  involves  the 
completion  of  36  hours  with  a  minimum  of  15  in  each  of  the  two 
departments.  The  courses  from  the  Religion  Department  may  be 
selected  from  the  subdivisions  Biblical  Literature,  Missions  and 
Church  History,  or  Biblical  Theology. 


I 


201  Logic  —  Four  hours. 

202  History  of  Philosophy  —  Four  hours. 
272  Ethics  —  Tliree  hours. 

321  Religions  of  the  World  (Offered  1974-7.5)  —  Four  hours. 

331  History  of  American  Philosophy  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

341  Contemporary  Philosophy  (Offered  197.3-74)  —  Four  hours. 

342  Aesthetics  —  Tuo  hours. 

350  Philosophy  and  Christian  Thought  —  Four  hours. 

351  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Offered  197.3-74)—  Three  hours. 
361  Political  Philosophy  (See  Political  Science  361 )  —  Four  hours. 
393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

432  Major  Classical  Philosophies  —  Two  hours. 

441  Metaphysics  (Offered  1974-7.5)  —  Tuo  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
&  HEALTH 

Bassett.  Gates,  Glass.  Gould.  Jarman,  Krause,  Odie.  Peppard 

Opportunity  is  given  for  all  students  to  take  part  in  the  organized 
physical  education  program  which  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
year.  An  extensive  intramural  program  offers  participation  in  all 
sports,  and  leisure-time  use  of  recreational  facilities  is  encouraged. 
The  college  promotes  a  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  men 
and  women  in  which  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  sportsman- 
ship are  fostered.  Intercollegiate  contests  for  men  are  held  in  base- 
ball, basketball,  cross-country,  football,  golf,  tennis,  track  and  field, 
and  wrestling.  Field  hockey,  basketball,  volleyball,  and  tennis  are 
available  to  women.  A  physical  examination,  for  which  there  is  no 
additional  charge,  is  required  of  all  who  participate  in  intercolle- 
giate athletics. 


Physical  Education  100  applies  toward  a  major  or  second  teaching 
area  on  the  B.S.  degree  or  a  major  on  the  A.B.  degree. 

Men  expecting  to  complete  a  teaching  major  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  health  leading  to  a  B.S.  in  Education  degree  must  have  40 
hours  in  physical  education  and  health,  including  the  following 
courses:  100,  111,  200,  220,  232,  241-242,  300,  301,  310,  351,  352, 
381,  382,  402,  432,  493.  Men  who  are  expecting  a  second  teaching 
area  in  physical  education  and  health  must  have  25  hours  of  physical 
education  credit  including  the  following  courses:  100,  111,  200,  220, 
300,  301,  310,  351,  352,  402,  432. 

Women  who  wish  to  complete  a  teaching  major  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  health  must  have  40  hours  in  physical  education  and 
health,  including  the  following  courses:  100,  111,  200,  220,  241-242, 
300,  301,  310,  341,  342,  381,  382,  402,  432,  493.  Women  wishing  to 
complete  a  second  teaching  area  in  physical  education  and  health 
must  have  27  hours  of  physical  education  credit  including  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  100,  1 1 1,  200,  220,  300,  301,  310,  341,  .342,  402,  432. 

Men  and  women  may  complete  a  52-hour  area  teaching  major  in 
physical  education  and  health  leading  to  a  B.S.  in  Education  degree. 
This  major  will  qualify  the  student  to  teach  in  the  public  schools' 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade.  In  addition  to  the  40-hour  ma- 
jor required  courses,  the  student  needs  P.E.  252  and  enough  physi- 
cal education  elective  hours  to  meet  the  requirement  of  52  hours. 

The  Bachelor  or  Arts  degree  in  Physical  Education  consists  of  40 
hours.  The  following  courses  are  required:  111,  220,  241-242,  300, 
310,  402,  4.32,  493.  Women  need  100,  341,  342,  and  men  need  100, 
351,  and  352.  Required  related  courses  for  this  major  are  a  minimum 
of  one  course  in  NS  220  (Physical  Science),  Physics  211  (General 
College  Physics),  Chemistry  201  (General  Inorganic  Chemistry)  or 
Biology  231  (Conservation). 

Students  interested  in  the  area  of  Physical  or  Corrective  Therapy 
may  qualify  through  the  Physical  Education  Department  and  its  af- 
filiation with  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Marion,  Indi- 
ana. This  emphasis  requires  the  following:  301,  381,  382,  392,  420. 

Students  interested  in  the  area  of  recreation  must  enroll  in  4  hours 
of  P.E.  100  (Campcraft,  Backpacking,  Individual  Sports,  Canoeing), 
212,  Biology  231  (Conservation)  and  393. 
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It  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  in  the  A.B.  degree  that  a 
minimum  of  18  hours  in  both  psychology  and  sociology  be  taken. 

100  General  Physical  Education  —  One  hour. 

100  Individual  Sports  for  Men  (B  S.  Majors  Only)  —  One  hour. 

100  Skills  and  Techniques  of  Team  and  Individual  Sports  for  Women 

(B.S.  Majors   only)  —  One  hour. 

1 1 1  Foundations  of  Physical  Education  —  Tao  hours. 

112  Elementary  School  Health,  Safety  and  First  Aid  —  Three  hours. 
200  Individual  Sports  for  Men  (B.S.  Majors  only)  —  One  hour. 

200  Officiating  Skills  and  Methods  of  Team  and  Individual  Sports  for  Women 

(B.S.  Majors  only)  —  One  hour. 

212  Recreation  and  Camping  —  Four  hours.  Three  hours  at  Au  Sable. 

220  Gymnastics  —  Three  hours. 

232  Psychology  of  Coaching  —  Two  hours. 

240  Elementarv  Games  and  Rhvthmics  —  Tao  hours. 
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241-242  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (See  Biology  241-242)  —  Three  hours. 

252  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  —  Four  hours. 

261  Coaching  of  Basketball  —  Two  hours. 

281  Coaching  of  Wrestling  lOffert'd  197-3-74)  —  7" no  iiuurs. 

300  Aquatics  —  Tuu  hours. 

301  School  Health  Education  and  Safety  —  lour  hours. 
310  First  Aid  and  Athletic  Injury  Care  —  Tuo  liours. 
312  Coaching  of  Baseball  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Two  hours. 

341,  342  Techniques  of  Interscholastic  and  Extracurricular  Activities  for  Women 

—  Three  hours. 

351,  352  Team  Sports  for  Men  —  Two  hours. 

361  Coaching  of  Football  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Two  hours. 

371  Techniques  of  Driver  Education  —  Three  hours. 

372  Coaching  of  Track  and  Field  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Two  hours. 

381  Kinesiology  —  Three  hours. 

382  Physiology  of  Exercise  —  Two  hours. 

392  Corrective  and  Remedial  Exercise  —  Two  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

402  Organization  &  Administration  of  Physical  Education  —  Two  hours. 

420  Clinical  Observation  and  Practice  in  Corrective  Therapy  (Offered  annually 
and  throughout  the  summer)  —  Six  hours. 

432  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education  —  Two  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 
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PHYSICS 

Niissbaum,  Burden.  Roth,  Wolfe 

A  major  consists  of  32  hours  in  physics.  Mathematics  431,  Chem- 
istry 431,  432,  and  Natural  Science  Seminar,  NS  490,  are  also 
required. 

211,  212  General  College  Physics.  Separate  sections  offered  during  alternate  years 
(1974-75)  for  physical  science  and  life  science  majors  —  Pioe  hours. 

311,  312  Modern  and  Nuclear  Physics  —  Four  hours. 

321,  322  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Waves  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

332  Physical  Electronics  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

341,  342  Analytical  Mechanics  —  Three  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter- term)  —  Four  hours. 

462  Advanced  Topics  in  Physics  (Offered  at  discretion  of  the  department  when  war- 
ranted by  the  anticipated  enrollment)  —  Four  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

P.  Loy,  Choe,  Mikkelson 

A  major  consists  of  32  hours.  All  majors  must  include  P.  Sc.  211, 
232,  312,  342,  and  493.  Political  science  students  are  also  encour- 
aged to  take  Sociology  322. 

100  American  Politics  —  Three  hours. 

211  World  Politics  —  Four  hours. 

232  Methods  of  Political  Analysis  —  Three  hours. 


301  European  Governments  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 
312  Foundations  of  Public  Policy  —  Four  hours. 
331  Development  of  Public  Policy  —  Four  hours. 

361  Political  Philosophy  —  Four  hours. 

362  American  Diplomacy  —  Five  hours. 

372  American  Constitutional  Development  (See  History  372;  —  Five  hours. 
393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

402  Asian  Politics  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Four  hours. 

490  Seminar  —  Two  liours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Nies,  Haubold,  Hill,  Kern,  Klopfenstein.  Valutis 

Psychology  involves  the  study  of  human  and  animal  behavior. 
The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  train  Christian  psychologists  who, 
upon  graduation,  are  prepared  for  further  academic  studies  and/or 
professional  responsibilities. 

A  major  consists  of  34  term  hours  in  psychology.  Biology  241  and 
242  also  are  required.  The  course  sequence  in  psychology  must  in- 
clude Psy.  372,  411,  and  493. 

Those  students  anticipating  graduate  study  are  encouraged  to 
take  Computer  Science  220,  Psy.  230,  300,  432,  and  441 . 

Note:  Psy.  200  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the 
department. 

200  Introduction  to  Psychology  —  Three  hours. 

230  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  —  Three  hours. 

300  Psychology  of  the  Abnormal  —  Four  hours. 
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321  Social  Psychology  —  Four  hours. 

330  Introductory  Statistics  —  Four  hours. 

372  Experimental  Methodology  and  Design  —  Four  hours. 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

400  Psychology  of  Personality  —  Four  hours. 

411  Learning  and  Motivation  —  Four  hours. 

422  Psychological  Testing  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

432  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (Offered  1973-74 1  —  Four  hours. 

441  Physiological  Psychology  —  Four  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  tuo  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  Januar\  inter-term  only>  —  Four  hours. 

RELIGION 

Wilson,  Breuninger,  Heath,  Litthy,  Nygren,  Rediger 

A  major  in  religion  requires  a  total  of  36  hours,  with  24  of  the  36 
consisting  of  a  core  of  concentration  from  the  courses  of  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  department.  Presently,  each  of  the  three  subdivi- 
sions. Biblical  Literature,  Christian  Education,  and  Missions  and 
Church  History  provides  a  core  of  concentration.  Requirements  for 
a  major  in  religion  include  Rel.  213  and  493,  together  with  one  of 
the  following:  352,  381,  382.  .additional  requirements  appear  in 
each  of  the  cores  of  concentration. 

Religion  342  is  required  of  all  student  pastors  regardless  of  their 
major  field. 

Biblical  Literature 

The  additional  requirements  in  the  core  of  concentration  in  Biblical  Literature  must 
include  Rel.  462  (or  Philosophy  .350  instead  of  Rel.  462  in  exceptional  cases).  490.  and 
Philosoph\  272. 
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Sunday  evening  Communion  service  by  the 
Taylor  Lake 


210/310  Biblical  Literature  1  —  Tliree  hours. 


213  Biblical  Literature  II  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four 
hours. 

220/320  Pentateuch  —  Three  hours. 

230/330  Poetic  and  Wisdom  Literature  —  Three  hours. 

232  Book  of  Acts  —  Tuo  hours. 

240/340  Hebrew  Prophets  —  Three  hours. 

301,  302  The  Synoptic  Gospels  (See  Ancient  Language  301,  302)  —  Four  hours. 

311,  312  The  Epistles  (See  Ancient  Language  31 1,  312)  —  Four  hours. 

331  Pauline  Epistles  —  Three  hours. 

332  Hebrews,  General  Epistles,  Revelation  —  Three  hours. 
341  The  Gospels  —  Three  hours. 

362  Jewish  History,  Culture,  and  Geography  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

451  Old  Testament  Historical  Literature  —  Three  hours. 

Christian  Education 

The  additional  requirements  in  the  core  of  concentration  in  Christian 
Education  must  include  Rel.  200,  260,  262,  321,  322,  393,  421,  422,  462 
(or  Philosophy  350  instead  of  Rel.  462  in  exceptional  cases),  and  Philoso- 
phy 272. 
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200  Introduction  to  Christian  Education  —  Three  hours. 

212  Recreation  and  Camping  (See  Physical  Edcuation  212)  —  Four  hours. 

230  Fundamentals  of  Conducting  (See  Music  230)  —  One  hour. 

230  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  (See  Psychology  230)  —  Three  hours. 

260  Christian  Education  Specialties  —  Phase  1  —  Two  hours. 

262  Christian  Education  Specialties  —  Phase  2  —  Two  hours. 

302  Art  for  Teachers  {See  Art  302)  —  Three  hours. 

321  Christian  Education  Specialties  —  Phase  3  —  Two  hours. 

322  Christian  Education  Specialties  —  Phase  4  —  Two  hours. 
342  Pastoral  Care  —  One  hour. 

371  Hymnology  (See  Music  371 )  —  Two  hours. 
76  421  Christian  Education  Specialties  —  Phase  5  —  One  hour. 


RELIGION  422  Christian  Education  Specialties  —  Phase  6  —  One  hour. 

Missions  and  Church  History 

The  additional  requirements  in  the  core  of  concentration  in  Missions 
must  include  Rel.  311,  362,  391,  462  (or  Philosophy  350  instead  of  Rel. 
462  in  exceptional  cases),  Philosophy  272,  321,  and  Sociology  252. 

252  Cultural  Anthropology  (See  Sociology  252)  —  Three  hours. 

311  The  Christian  yVorld  Mission  (Offered  1974-75)—  Three  hours. 

321  Religions  of  the  World  (See  Philosophy  321)  —  Four  hours. 

352  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (See  Histor\'  ,352)  —  Four  hours. 

381  History  of  Early  Christian  Thought  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Four  hours. 

382  Renaissance  and  Reformation  (See  History  382)  —  Four  hours. 

391  Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Missions  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Two  hours. 


432  Mission  Area  Studies  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Two  hours. 

Biblical  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 
272  Ethics  (See  Philosophy  272)  —  Three  hours. 

350  Philosophy  and  Christian  Thought  (See  Philosophy  350)  —  Four  hours. 

351  Philosophy  of  Religion  (See  Philosophy  351)  —  Three  hours. 
462  Biblical  Theology  —  Three  hours. 

Practicum,  Seminar,  and  Capstone  Courses 

393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

490  Seminar  —  One  or  tieo  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 


SOCIOLOGY  &  SOCIAL  WORK 

Roye,  Ellis,  Hart,  Landon,  Loy 

Sociology  is  that  discipline  which  seeks  to  differentiate  and  to  de- 
fine the  fundamental  processes  of  social  interaction  resulting  in 
human  personality  and  social  organization.  It  seeks  to  formulate 
principles,  laws,  and  generalizations  about  human  nature  and  socie- 
ty which  may  have  universal  validity  and  applicability.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  behavior  in  group  relationships  and  with  organized  sys- 
tems of  practices  and  social  rules  as  these  are  expressed  in  social  in- 
stitutions developed  to  regulate  and  to  standardize  behavior  toward 
recognized  group  values. 

Social  work  is  the  professional  application  of  knowledge  of  human 
behavior  to  problems  of  living  in  modern  society.  The  Sociology  and 
Social  Work  Department  offers  a  social  work  major.  See  the  inter- 
area  listing  for  the  requirements. 

The  major  in  sociology  consists  of  30  term  hours.  The  major  must 
include  Soc  200,  361,  and  493. 

No  social  work  courses  (331,  332,  401)  count  toward  sociology 
major  requirements. 
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100  Society  As  It  Is  —  Three  hoiiia. 

200  Principles  and  Methods  of  Sociology  —  Three  Iwiirs. 

210  Contemporary  Social  Probleins  —  Three  hotir.^. 

222  Community  and  Urban  Affairs  —  Four  hours. 

252  Cultural  Anthropology  —  Three  hours. 

302  Labor  Economics  (See  Economics  302)  —  Four  hours. 

312  Population,  Ethnic  and  Minority  Issues  —  Five  hours. 

321  Social  Psychology  (See  Psychology  321 )  —  Four  hours. 

330  Introductory  Statistics  (See  Psychology  330)  —  Four  hours. 

331  Social  Welfare  I  —  Three  hours. 

332  Social  Welfare  II  —  Three  hours. 
342  Criminology  —  Four  hours. 

351  Political  Sociology  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 

360  Marriage  and  the  Family  —  File  hours. 

361  History  of  Social  Thought  —  Three  hours. 
393  Practicum  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

401  Introduction  to  Social  Work  Methods  —  Fmir  hours. 

490  Honors  and/or  Seminar  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 


SPEECH  &  DRAMA 


Goetcheus,  Campbell,  Jackson,  Roussetow,  Zimmerman 


The  aim  of  the  Speech  and  Drama  Department  is  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  learning  to  communicate  effectively  and  to  artistically  ex- 
press ideas  in  a  democratic  society.  Courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
students  who  are  planning  careers  in  law,  government,  business 
administration,  teaching,  the  ministry,  mass  communications  and 
dramatic  arts. 

For  the  major  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  following 
courses  are  required:  100,  200,  211  or  331,  212,  232,  321,  and  493.  A 
total  of  34  hours  of  speech  and  drama  courses  completes  the  pro- 
gram in  the  department. 

The  following  program  is  offered  which  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  secondary  education  with  a  major  in  Speech  and 
Drama.  This  major  includes:  100,  212,  221,  232,  242  or  322,  321, 
342,  411,  412,  422,  and  493.  To  fulfill  Indiana  teaching  require- 
ments for  certification,  students  majoring  in  speech  and  drama  must 
have  6  hours  of  electives  in  advanced  English  and/or  advanced  so- 
cial studies.  Required  courses,  and  electives  in  speech  and  drama, 
along  with  the  6  hours  of  advanced  English  and/or  social  studies, 
bring  the  total  hours  to  44. 

The  following  activities  are  sponsored  by  the  department:  inter- 
collegiate debating.  Religious  Drama  Compan\ ,  Theatre  25  (experi- 
mental theatre),  and  University  Theatre.  Participation  in  these  pro- 
grams is  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 
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100  Introduction  to  Communication  —  Three  hours. 
200  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  —  Three  hours. 

211  Introduction  to  Theatre  —  Three  hours. 

212  Acting  —  Three  hours. 

221  Argumentation  and  Debate  —  Three  hours. 
232  Voice  and  Phonetics  —  Three  hours. 
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242  Group  Discussion  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Three  hours. 

302  Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  (Offered  1973-74) —  Three  hours. 

321  Introduction  to  Radio  and  Television  —  Three  hours. 

322  Oral  Persuasion  (Offered  1973-74)  —  Three  hours. 

331  Theatre  History  and  Literature  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Three  hours. 
342  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  —  Tuo  hours. 

350  Intercollegiate  Debating  —  One  hour. 

351  History  of  Public  Address  (Offered  1974-75) —  Two  hours, 
362  Religious  Drama  (Offered  1974-75)  —  Three  hours. 

393  Practicuni  (Inter-term)  —  Four  hours. 

411  Play  Directing  —  Three  hours. 

412  Stagecraft  and  Design  —  Three  hours. 

422  Advanced  Radio  and  Television  Production  —  Two  hours. 

490  Honors  —  One  or  two  hours. 

493  Senior  Capstone  (Offered  during  the  January  inter-term  only)  —  Four  hours. 


INTER-AREA  STUDIES 


Some  of  the  areas  offer  majors  that  deal  with  materials  related  to 
all  of  the  departments  of  which  the  area  is  composed. 

The  four  curricular  areas  of  the  college  are  as  follows: 

The  Education-Physical  Education  Area  which  includes  the 
departments  of  Education  and  Physical  Education  and  Health. 

The  Humanities  Area  which  includes  the  departments  of  Ancient 
Language,  Art,  English,  Modern  Languages,  Music,  Philosophy, 
Religion,  and  Speech. 

The  Natural  Science  Area  which  includes  the  departments  of 
Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 

The  Social  Science  Area  which  includes  the  departments  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Sociology. 

Area  of  Humanities 

230  Fine  Arts  —  Four  hours. 

Area  of  Natural  Sciences 

220  Experiences  in  Physical  Science  —  Five  hours, 
490  Natural  Science  Seminar  —  One  hour. 
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Major  in  Natural  Science:  This  area  major  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents participating  in  three-year  pre-professional  programs.  Such 
programs  include  pre-engineering,  pre-medicine,  pre-dentistry,  and 
pre-medical  technology.  All  Taylor  graduation  requirements  are 
applicable,  excepting  the  senior  comprehensive  examination,  the 
Senior  Capstone  Course,  and  the  minimum  of  44  hours  of  upper  di- 
vision credit.  Normally,  students  will  complete  all  applicable  re- 
quirements, including  a  minimum  of  98  term  hours,  in  the  first 
three  pre-professional  years.  A  minimum  of  40  term  hours  must  be 
taken  in  courses  offered  by  the  Natural  Science  Area.  These  courses 
must  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  unique  requirements  of 
each  pre-professional  program.  Schedules  of  specific  course  require- 
ments appear  in  the  catalog  under  the  heading  of  the  pre-profes- 
sional courses. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  professional  requirements  at  an  approved 
accredited  school  and  receipt  of  the  degree  or  certification  awarded 
there,  the  student  will  be  granted  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  by 
Taylor  University. 

Area  of  Social  Sciences 

103  Psychology  of  Self-Understanding  —  One  hour. 
352  Student  Development  Seminar  —  Three  hours. 

Social  Work  Major:  The  social  work  major  program  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  three  groups  of  students:  (1) 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  profession  of  social  work  immediately 
upon  graduating  from  college;  (2)  those  who  wish  to  continue  their 
training  in  graduate  schools  of  social  work;  (3)  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  roles  in  community  leadership  as  organiza- 
tion board  members,  in  industrial  social  welfare  relationships,  etc. 

Students  in  the  social  work  program  will  be  expected  to  complete 
all  of  the  regular  general  education  requirements  in  the  liberal  arts 
A.B.  program  in  addition  to  47  to  49  hours  in  the  departments  of 
sociology  and  psychology. 

Areas  of  Humanities  and  Social  Science 

Within  the  Humanities  and  Social  Science  areas,  the  student  may 
select  among  various  concentrations  —  American  Studies,  Ancient 
Studies,  European  Studies,  and  Fine  Arts  —  in  conjunction  with  his 
major. 


Library 

100  Library  Orientation  - 


■  One  hour. 


All  Areas 

499  Special  Study  - 


-  One  hour. 
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Liberal  arts  education  emphasizes  the  learning  which  is  desirable 
for  all  students  who  would  grow  into  mature  persons  and  citizens  of 
a  democratic  society.  However,  this  is  also  basic  preparation  for  the 


various  professions  and  vocations.  Taylor  University  offers  pre-pro- 
fessional  courses  in  several  areas;  some  of  them  are  affiliation  pro- 
grams with  the  state  universities. 
Business  Administration  Course 

Taylor  University  offers  the  liberal  arts  portion  of  an  affiliation 
program  in  business  administration  with  Indiana  University's 
School  of  Business.  It  leads  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree.  Students  spend  three  years  at  Taylor,  completing  95  hours 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course.  If  the  student  maintains  a  scholastic 
standing  of  2.6  or  higher  and  meets  all  other  entrance  requirements, 
he  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  for  a  two  and  one-half  year 
program.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  year,  he  will 
receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Taylor  University,  and 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  three  additional  terms,  Indiana 
University  will  grant  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree. 

Another  alternative  is  to  spend  only  one  year  at  Indiana  Universi- 
ty, receiving  the  degree  from  Taylor.  A  scholastic  standing  of  at 
least  2.0  is  required  in  this  program. 

Pre-Engineering  Course 

Taylor  University  participates  in  affiliation  programs  with  Purdue 
University  and  with  New  York  University.  Students  should  com- 
plete Taylor  requirements  in  three  years  on  the  Taylor  campus  and 
will  normally  do  at  least  two  years  of  residence  work  at  the  affiliate 
university.  On  completion  of  requirements  for  a  degree  in  engineer- 
ing at  the  affiliate  university  (or  another  approved  accredited  engi- 
neering school),  the  student  will  be  granted  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  by  Taylor  University. 

Pre-Engineering  Course 
freshman  year  credit  hours 

English  100  4 

Chemistry  201,  202  10 

Mathematics  131,230  8 

Religion  210  (or  other  Old  Testament  course)  3 

Sociology  100  (or  Political  Science)  3 

Elective  (Speech  100  recommended)  3 

Fine  Arts  230  (inter-term)  4 
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sophomore  year 

Language 

Physics  211,  212 

Mathematics  240,  340 

Psychology  200  (or  Geography) 

Physical  Education  100 

Elective  (Computer  Science  220  recommended) 

Religion  213  (inter- term) 


10 
8 
3 
2 
3 
4 
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junior  year 

Language 

Intermediate  level  Physics  or  Chemistry 

Mathematics  431 

Biology  100 

History 

Philosophy  350 

Literature  (inter-term) 


4 

5 
4 
4 
4 


Pre-Nursing  Course 

Taylor  University  has  a  cooperative  program  with  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  nursing  program.  The  student  may  take  a  prescribed 
two-year  program  at  Taylor  University  and  then  transfer  to  Ball 
State  for  the  completion  of  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Nursing. 
Ball  State  University  completes  and  gives  the  degree.  Because  of 
timing  difficulties,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  student  go  both 
summers  while  at  Ball  State.  It  should  be  possible,  however,  that  the 
student  receive  both  the  R.N.  and  B.S.  degrees  in  four  calendar 
years. 

Pre-Medical  Course 

By  his  sophomore  year,  a  student  should  select  the  medical 
schools  to  which  he  wants  to  apply,  so  that  he  may  meet  their  specif- 
ic entrance  requirements.  Maintaining  a  B  average  and  scoring  well 
on  the  MCAT  test  (taken  in  junior  year)  are  common  minimum 
prerequisites  for  acceptance  to  a  medical  school. 

A  pre-medical  student  may  take  a  major  in  either  chemistry  or 
biology.  A  suggested  course  schedule  is  shown  below  in  which  some 
modifications  will  be  made  depending  on  the  major. 


freshman  year 
English  100 
Mathematics  131,230 
Chemistry  201,  202 
Religion  210 
German  or  French 
Physical  Education 
History  103 

sophomore  year 
Chemistry  301,  302 
Religion  213 
German  or  French 
Riology  211,212 
Psychology  200 
Sociology  100 
Fine  Arts  230 

junior  year 
Literature 
Physics  211,  212 
Chemistry  311,  312 
Electives 
Practiciim  (optional) 


credit  hours 
4 

8 
10 
3 
8 
2 
4 


8 
4 
6 
8 
3 
3 
4 


4 

10 

10 

6-8 

4 
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senior  year 
Philosophy  350 
Biology  331,332,362 
Chemistry  490 
Electives 
Senior  Capstone 


4 

12 

1-2 

6-8 

4 


Pre-Law  Course 

The  best  preparation  for  graduate  training  in  the  field  of  law  is  a 
regular  four-year  college  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree. The  major  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  pre-Iaw 
adviser. 


Graduates  who  have  followed  this  course  of  study  and  who  have 
earned  above-average  grades  generally  rnay  enroll  in  any  one  of 
several  nationally  recognized  law  schools. 
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Pre-Theological  Course 

The  "Statement  on  Pre-Seminary  Studies"  from  the  American 
Association  of  Theological  Schools  gives  the  following  important 
counsel:  "In  every  case,  the  student  contemplating  theological 
study  should  correspond  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  with  the 
school  or  schools  to  which  he  intends  to  apply  and  with  the  authori- 
ties of  his  church  in  order  to  learn  what  will  best  prepare  him  for  the 
specific  program  he  expects  to  enter." 

The  following  normative  pattern  of  pre-seminary  education  is 
offered  in  the  "Statement":  English  language  and  literature;  histo- 
ry; philosoph),  particularK  its  history  and  its  methods;  natural  sci- 
ence; social  science;  the  fine  arts;  Biblical  and  modern  languages; 
religion,  both  the  Judaeo-Christian  and  the  Near  and  Far  Eastern 
traditions.  A  semiary  may  modify  this  normative  pattern,  if  it 
chooses. 

The  really  significant  principle  underlying  this  pattern  is  not  that 
of  earning  so  many  hours  and  meeting  minimum  requirements,  but 
that  of  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge in  the  fields  listed. 

The  "Statement"  advises  students  to  consider  that  "many  reli- 
gion departments  now  represent  the  best  possibility  an  undergradu- 
ate may  have  on  his  campus  for  the  integrating  values  of  a  liberal 
education."  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  realization  that  "strong 
religion  departments  may  prepare  students  in  such  depth  that  they 
are  ready  to  bypass  the  introductory  courses  of  the  traditional  semi- 
nary curriculum." 


Pre-Medical  Technology  Course 

The  registry  of  medical  technologists  requires  three  years  of  col- 
lege work  as  minimum  pre-professional  preparation.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  program  at  Taylor  University  and  twelve  months 
of  medical  technology  training  at  an  approved  hospital,  plus  passing 
the  registry  examination,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  grant- 


ed.  The  student  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Medical  Technology 
after  taking  the  registry  examination  given  by  The  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists. 


freshman  year 


credit  hours 


English  100 
Chemistry  201-202 
Language 
Religion  210 
Physical  Education 
Mathematics 
History  103 


4 
10 
6-8 
3 
2 
4 
4 


sophomore  year 


Religion  213 
Language 
Biology  212 
Chemistry  301 
Sociology 


4 
6 
4 
4-5 
3 
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junior  year 


Literature 
Philosophy  350 
Biology  371 
Chemistry 
Fine  Arts  230 
Biology  241-242 
Psychology  200 


4 
4 
4 
4-5 
4 
8 
3 


Register  & 

General 

Information 
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Correspondence  may  be  addressed  as  follows: 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  —  Correspondence  having  to  do 
with  matters  other  than  those  specified  below  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  the  President. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  —  Director  of  Admissions, 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  —  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Dean. 

HOUSING  INFORMATION  AND  STUDENT  LIFE  —  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOANS, 
AND  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT  —  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

ACADEMIC  RECORDS  AND  TRANSCRIPTS  —  Registrar. 

BUSINESS  MATTERS  —  Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
—  Vice  President  for  Development. 

ALUMNI  PROGRAMS  —  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs. 

Upland,  Indiana  46989 

Telephone:  998-2751;  Area  Code  317 


Buildings  and  Educational  Equipment 


The  campus  property  of  Taylor  University  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 250  acres,  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Upland, 
Indiana.  The  main  campus  is  developed  on  170  acres  and  contains 
major  campus  buildings  and  the  recreational  and  athletic  fields.  An 
additional  80  acres  adjacent  to  the  main  campus  is  utilized  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  service  facilities  and  for  future  campus  develop- 
ment. Eight  major  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  campus  since 
1965.  Major  remodeling  of  two  additional  buildings  was  accom- 
plished during  1972,  and  approval  has  been  received  for  funds  to 
add  additional  residence  facilities  and  an  infirmary  in  1973.  A  brief 
description  of  the  major  campus  buildings  is  as  follows : 

The  Liberal  Arts  Building  is  a  35,000  square  foot,  air-conditioned 
facility  containing  classrooms,  faculty  offices  and  the  Educational 
Media  Center. 

The  Science  Building,  an  air-conditioned,  45,000  square  foot 
structure,  contains  biology,  chemistry  and  physics  laboratories,  the 
Computing  Center  housing  an  IBM  1130  digital  computer  and  peri- 
pheral equipment,  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Ayers-Alumni  Memorial  Library  contains  two  large  reading 
rooms,  bookstacks,  study  carrels,  microfilm  and  microcard  readers 
and  other  modern  equipment.  The  present  holdings  total  100,000 
volumes  and  700  periodicals. 

The  Art-Little  Theatre  Building  is  a  10,000  square  foot  structure, 
completely  remodeled  in  1972,  and  contains  classrooms,  studio  facil- 
ities,an  art  gallery  and  faculty  offices  on  the  first  two  floors  of  the 
building.  The  third  floor  is  utilized  as  an  experimental  little  theatre 
and  as  a  classroom  and  includes  costume  making  and  storage  areas. 

Sickter  Hall,  the  major  Speech  and  Drama  Building,  contains 
classrooms  and  faculty  offices,  and  includes  a  prayer  chapel  which  is 
appropriately  furnished  for  individual  and  small  group  devotional 
experiences. 

Ferdinand  Freimuth  Administration  Building  is  a  14,000  square 
foot  structure,  remodeled  during  1972.  These  facilities  house  the 
executive  offices  and  the  administrative  staffs  of  academic,  business 
and  student  affairs,  and  the  development  office.  The  major  remod- 
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eling  of  this  building  was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Freimuth,  a  Fort  Wayne  stockbroker  and  philanthropist. 

The  Music  Facilities  consist  of  two  air-conditioned  modular  class- 
room units  for  teaching  studios,  classroom,  practice  modules  and 
facult\  offices.  Music  annexes  #1  and  #2  provide  group  and  indi- 
vidual listening  and  practice  rooms,  facultv  offices  and  rehearsal  fa- 
cilities for  band  and  orchestra. 

Maytag  Gijinnusiiun  was  built  b\  Mr.  Fred  Mavtag,  Sr.  It  pro- 
vides a  seating  capacity  of  appro.ximateK  fifteen  hundred,  and  in- 
cludes a  small  au.xiliarv  gymnasium. 

The  Field  House  is  a  steel-paneled  building  providing  additional 
opportunities  for  physical  education  and  athletics. 

The  Biological  Field  Station  of  Taylor  University  operates  at  Big 
Twin  Lake  in  northern  Michigan.  The  campsite  is  located  on  a  130 
acre  tract  of  land  on  the  shores  of  Big  Twin  I^ake  and  is  surrounded 
b\  the  Au  Sable  State  Forest.  Facilities  consist  of  a  large  dining 
lodge  and  lounge,  a  biology  laboratory,  staff  and  student  cabins,  a 
utility  building  and  water-front  facilities. 
QQ  Magee-C.auiphell-W'isconsin  Hall  is  a  residence  for  women.  This 

structure  contains  one  hundred  seventy   rooms,  a  lounge,  several 

GENERAL  large  lobbies  and  a  laundry  area. 

INFORMATION  ""'  l^o'lfl'  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Magee-C'amp- 

bell-Wisconsin  Hall.  It  consists  of  an  examination  room,  office,  and 
beds  for  nine  patients. 

Samuel  Morris  Hall  is  a  men's  residence  with  eighty-eight  double 
rooms,  a  public  lounge  on  the  first  floor  and  student  lounges  on  each 
of  the  four  floors.  The  building  is  named  for  Sammy  Morris,  a  for- 
mer student  from  Africa  who  is  featured  in  the  film,  "Wngel  in 
Kbony . 

Swallow-Robin  Hall,  a  three-story  brick  building,  is  an  additional 
residence  for  men.  This  building  was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of 
Dr.  S.  C.  Swallow  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, and  was  named  Swallow-Robin  in  honor  of  Dr.  Swallow  and 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Robin.  The  rooms  of  this  hall  are 
named  for  those  who  contributed. 

East  Hall,  a  residence  hall  of  293  women,  is  a  recently -construct- 
ed building  and  is  beautifully  appointed  with  lounges,  a  fireplace 
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and  carpeted  hallways. 

The  Dining  Commons  is  a  $1,300,000  air-conditioned  facility 
completed  in  earl\  1972.  It  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
campus  overlooking  the  campus  lake.  This  structure,  which  seats 
approximately  950  persons  in  the  main  dining  hall,  also  contains  a 
banquet  room  and  private  dining  area.  A  four-wa\  fireplace  is  a 
central  focal  point  for  this  carpeted  facility. 

South  Hall,  constructed  in  1971,  is  a  four-story  residence  hall  for 
96  women.  This  structure,  consisting  of  living-study  suites,  repre- 
sents a  new  concept  in  residence  hall  living  and  provides  the  intima- 
c\'  of  apartment-style  accommodations  with  the  group  dynamics  of  a 
larger  group  of  students. 

Student  Union  —  This  dome-shaped,  air-conditioned  facility 
underwent  major  remodeling  in  1972.  The  total  structure  provides 
space  for  student  activ  ities,  the  snack  bar  and  the  campus  store.  The 
student  activities  portion,  a  100-foot  diameter  circular  area,  pro- 
\ides  lounge,  reading,  listening  and  recreational  space  and  accom- 
modates offices  of  the  student  government  organization,  student 
union  board,  the  campus  newspaper  and  the  yearbook. 
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Wengatz  Hall  is  a  recently  constructed  residence  for  men.  It  was 
named  after  Dr.  John  C.  Wengatz,  a  graduate  of  Ta>lor  \\  ho  spent 
fort\'  \ears  of  missionary  service  in  Africa.  The  building  has  one 
hundred  thirty-three  rooms,  several  lounges,  and  a  recreation  room. 

President's  Home  —  The  home  of  the  Taylor  University  Presi- 
dent graces  a  rustic  wooded  area  west  of  the  tennis  courts  and  foot- 
ball field.  In  this  spacious  t\\  o-stor>  brick  residence  the  presidential 
famiK'  hosts  numerous  social  functions.  The  substantial,  quiet  digni- 
ty of  the  home  reflects  the  qualit\  of  the  college  program. 

The  Lake  —  .\  picturesque  8-acre  lake  on  the  Taylor  property 
provides  swimming  opportunit>  in  season  and  excellent  ice  skating 
facilities  in  w  inter.  Part  of  the  lake  is  used  for  studies  in  ecolog)',  and 
nearb>  is  a  wooded  picnic  area. 

Projected  Plans  —  Approval  has  been  received  for  federal  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  an  additional  three-story  residence  hall 
for  226  students.  This  proposed  facility  will  employ  the  living-study 
suite  concept  and  will  include  lounge  and  recreational  space,  con- 
ference and  special  studies  areas.  The  construction  of  a  fourteen-bed 
infirmar\  is  also  scheduled  for  construction  in  1973,  as  a  part  of  the 
residence  hall  project.  This  separate  facilit%-,  centralK  located  to  the 
residence  halls  on  the  south  side  of  campus,  will  include  se\en,  tw o- 
person  rooms,  a  doctor's  office,  nurses  station,  an  examination  room 
and  waiting  room  facilities. 
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Mr.  Howard  M.  Skinner Muskegon,  Michigan 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Yarns   Middlebury,  Indiana 

Dr.  John  C.  Wengatz    Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mr.  Linton  A.  Wood Hendersonville,  N.  Carolina 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Executive 

Educational  Policies 
Finance 

Honorary  Degrees 
Planning  and  Development 
Student  Life 


ASSOCIATES 

The  Taylor  University  Associates  are  Christian  leaders  from  various  parts  of  the  na- 
tion who  act  as  a  board  of  reference  in  relation  to  the  trustees  and  administration  of 
qc  the  college  in  the  interest  of  advancing  a  strong  program  of  Christian  higher 
education 


ASSOCIATES 


Mr  Joe  M.  Bonham    Hartford  City,  Indiana 

Dr  Arland  V.  Briggs   Deerfield  Beach,  Florida 

Mr  Virgil  S.  Cassel  Greenville,  Ohio 

Mr  Herbert  W.  Cooper   Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Mr.  Marion  Crawley Lafayette,  Indiana 

Mr  Thomas  L.  Harris     Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Michigan 

Mr.  Ethan  Jackson    Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Keller   Auburn,  Maine 

Mr.  James  E.  Kelley    Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Mr  William  A.  Klink    Hartford  City,  Indiana 

Mr  Richard  A.  Norris,  Jr Arcadia,  California 

Mr  Delbert  D.  Olson    Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr  Robert  Parr     Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dr.  Norval  S.  Rich     Decatur,  Indiana 

Mr  Gale  Rickner,  Jr Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Mr.  John  Reed  Rodgers    Belleville,  Pennsylvania 

Mr  Wayne  Townsend    Upland,  Indiana 

Mr  Jay  B.  Trauring    Hartford  City,  Indiana 

Dr.  Alfred  A.  Whittaker   Arlington,  Virginia 

Mr  Paul  Wills  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Milo  A.  Rediger     president  of  the  university 

Thomas  G.  Beers  administrative  assistant  to  the  president 

Gordon  G.  Zimmerman    vice  president  for  academic  affairs  and  dean 

WilMam  H.  Davis    vice  president  for  business  affairs 

Samuel  L.  Delcamp    vice  president  for  development 

Charles  Griffin    vice  president  for  student  affairs 

Charles  Newman     director  of  service  operations 

William  J.  Hill     director  of  student  ministries 

Stanley  Banker    registrar 

Ronald  L.  Keller    director  of  admissions  and  summer  session 

George  Haines     director  of  teacher  education 

Jan  Marie  Evans    associate  director  of  student  affairs 

Charles  R.  Jaggers     associate  director  of  student  affairs 

David  F.  Klopfenstein    director  of  student  development 

Joe  W.  Romine    director  of  the  student  union 

Alice  K.  Holcombe    director  of  the  library 

Lois  Weed    assistant  librarian 

Grace  Millspaugh    assistant  librarian 

David  Dickey    assistant  librarian 

Wilbur  Cleveland   university  editor 

Edward  H.  Hermanson     development  representative 

Robert  Stoops    director  of  land  and  property  resources 

Audrey  Simpson    administrative  assistant  for  development 

Virginia  Cline    chief  accountant 

Charles  R.  Ridley    admissions  counselor 

Carolyn  M.  Sparks    admissions  counselor 

Joseph  L.  Fritzsche   director  of  financial  aid 

Charles  C.  Page     superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Jonathon  D.  Miller    grounds  foreman 

Paul  G.  Rickner  housekeeping  manager 

Basil  Dempsey     director  of  campus  security 

Joseph  Biermann     food  service  manager 

Robert  Neideck   campus  store  manager 

Wendell  G.  Fisher     print  shop  manager 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Teodoro  Guevara    university  physician 

Louise  Page   director  of  the  health  center 

Mary  Alice  Conder   nurse 

Virginia  Huston     nurse 
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ALUMNI  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Roger  E.  Beaverson,  Recording  Secretary 

Mr.  R.  David  Beyer,  President-Elect 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Brain 

Mrs.  Betty  Augustine  Burden 

Mrs.  Alyce  Rocke  Cleveland 

The  Rev.  Norman  V.  Cook 

Mr.  David  C.  Fraser,  President 

The  Rev.  E.  Earl  Hartman,  Vice  President 

Mr.  F.  James  Norris 

Dr.  E.  Herbert  Nygren 

Mr.  Eric  Sheagley 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Sidey 
Miss  Michele  A.  White 
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Ex-officio  members: 

University  President 

Vice  President  for  Development 

Associate  Director  of  Development 

for  Alumni  Affairs 

University  Editor 


Each  year  the  Taylor  University  Alumni  Association  nominates  an  alumnus  and  rec- 
ommends him  or  her  to  the  Trustee  Nominating  Committee  for  election  to  a  five- 
year  term  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


The  Taylor  University  Alumni  Association  engages  alumni,  for- 
mer students,  parents  and  other  friends  in  a  meaningful,  continuing 
relationship  with  the  University.  The  Association,  which  is  directed 
by  a  fifteen-member  Alumni  Council,  accomplishes  its  objectives  by 
means  of  campus  events  and  various  projects  in  regional  Taylor 
University  Clubs. 

On  campus,  the  Alumni  Association  participates  in  both  alumni- 
and  student-oriented  programs  such  as  Homecoming,  Alumni  Day, 
and  Alumni  Talk-Back.  Through  regional  Clubs,  members  are  in- 
volved in  projects  of  local  interest  which  support  the  Taylor  Univer- 
sity program.  Club  members  encourage  prospective  students  to  en- 
roll at  the  University,  provide  financial  assistance  for  qualified  local 


students,  and  otherwise  contribute  to  the  general  development  of 
the  University. 

The  Alumni  Association  supports  the  important  role  of  Taylor 
University  in  whole-person  preparation  for  life.  The  Fund  for 
Teaching  E.xcellence  is  a  program  of  annual  giving  through  which 
alumni  are  expressing  financial  support  for  the  Taylor  program. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  assume  an  increasingly  active  part  in 
Taylor  University's  growth  and  development. 
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Faculty 

The  register  of  officers  and  teachers  is  for  the  academic  years 
1971-1972  and  1972-73. 

MILO  A.  REDIGER,  President  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion  (1943):  Taylor  University,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Asbury 
Theological  Seminary,  D.D,;  Greenville  College,  L.H.D.;  Graduate  study  at  the 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York. 

JUDITH  W.  ABBOTT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (19TI);  Ball  State  University, 
B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.Mus. 

A.  J.  ANGLIN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1969);  John  Brown  University, 
B.A.;  University  of  Arkansas,  Ph.D. 

E.  STANLEY  BANKER,  Registrar  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Psy- 
chology (1964):  Marion  College,  A.B.,  B.S.  Ed.;  Western  Reserve  University,  M.A. 
Ed. 

SHELDON  J.  BASSETT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
(1970);  Taylor  University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Indiana  University,  M.S.  Ed.  Additional  gradu- 
ate study  at  Indiana  University. 


FACULTY  ANNAROSE  BRADEN,  Head  Resident  Adviser  and  Assistant  Professor  (1966); 

Nyack  Missionary  College.  B.S.;  State  University  Teachers  College,  M.S.  Ed.;  Grad- 
uate study  at  the  University  of  Toledo,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State 
University,  and  Ball  State  University. 

JOHN  R.  BRANE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1970);  Jordon  College  of  Music, 
Butler  University,  B.M.;  Vandercook  College  of  Music,  MM.  Ed. 

RUTH  ANN  BREUNINGER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  (1964);  University  of 
Miami,  B.Ed.;  Wheaton  College,  M.A.;  West  Chester  State  College,  M.Ed.;  Gradu- 
ate study  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

RAY  E.  BULLOCK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1966);  Ball  State  University,  B.S., 
MA.  Ed.  Additional  graduate  study  at  Ball  State  University. 

STANLEY  L.  BURDEN,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  (1966); 
Taylor  University,  B.S.;  Indiana  University,  Ph.D. 

TIMOTHY  J.  BURKHOLDER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1970);  Taylor  Uni- 
versity, A.B.;  The  Ohio  State  University.  M.S.,  Ph.D. 


JOE  BURNWORTH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1969):  Ball  State  University, 
B.S.  Ed.,  MA.  Ed.  Additional  graduate  study  at  Ball  State  University. 

KENNETH  W.  BURR,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  and  Economics  (1971): 
Indiana  University,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  M.S.;  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

ROSE  ANN  BUTTON,  Head  Resident  Adviser  and  Instructor  (1972):  Moore  Col- 
lege of  Art,  B.S.  in  Art  Ed. 

HARVEY  F.  CAMPBELL,  Instructor  of  Speech  and  Drama  (1971):  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  B.A.;  University  of  Denver,  M.A. 

JEAN  CAMPBELL,  Coordinator  of  Placement  and  Community  Participation  and 
Instructor  (1967):  State  University  College.  N.Y.,  B.S.;  Graduate  study  at  Ball  State 
University. 

WALTER  E.  CAMPBELL,  Head  Resident  Adviser  and  Instructor  (1969):  Taylor 
University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Ball  State  University.  M.A. 

HAZEL  E.  CARRUTH,  Professor  of  English  (1946);  Taylor  University,  B.S.  Ed.; 
Indiana  Universitv.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
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SUNKI  CHOE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1970):  Wagner  College, 

A.B.;  University  of  Massachusetts,  M.A.  Additional  graduate  study  at  the  University  ^  J\(^  U  i_i  1  1 

of  Massachusetts. 

ROBERT  W.  DAVENPORT,  Director  of  University-Church  Leadership  Programs 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  (1958):  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  B.S.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A. 

CHARLES  M.  DAVLS,  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1962):  Indiana  State  College, 
A.B.;  Chicago  University,  M.A.;  Graduate  study  at  Indiana  University. 

SAMUEL  L.  DELCAMP,  Vice  President  for  Development  and  Assistant  Professor 
(1965):  Taylor  University,  A.B.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.S.;  Graduate  study  at 
Ball  State  University  and  Michigan  State  University. 

BENJAMIN  G.  DEL  VECCHIO,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1970):  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  Ed.,  MM.;  Graduate  study  at  Indiana  University. 

BARBARA  C.  DICKEY,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1961):  Asbury  College,  A.B.; 
University  of  Michigan,  M.M.;  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Indiana  University. 


DAVID  C.  DICKEY,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  (1972);  Taylor  Uni- 
versity, A.B.;  Western  Michigan  University,  M.S.;  Graduate  study  at  Indiana 
University. 

EDWARD  E.  DINSE,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1970);  University  of  Wisconsin 
—  Milwaukee,  B.A.,  MA. ;  Graduate  study  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

CORLYLE  F.  DRAKE,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1969);  Manchester  College, 
B.S.;  Ball  State  University,  MA.  Ed. 

MALCOLM  E.  ELLIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  (1971); 
Marion    College,    A.B.;    Butler   University,    MA;    Graduate   study   at   Temple 
University. 

JAN  M.  EVANS,  Associate  Director  of  Student  Affairs  and  Assistant  Professor 
(1972);  Houghton  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Illinois,  M.A.;  Doctoral  Candidate  at 
Boston  College. 

FRANCES  W.  EWBANK,  Professor  of  English  (1964);  Wayne  State  University, 
B  A.,  M.A.;  University  of  Colorado,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  A.  EWBANK,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964);  Royal  Military 
102  College  of  Science;  University  of  London;  B.Sc.  (Eng.);  Ball  State  University,  MA. 
Ed. 
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GEORGE  E.  FAUL,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  (1970);  Prairie  Bible  Institute, 
Diploma;  Tabor  College,  A.B. ;  Belgian  Colonial  Administration  School,  Certificate; 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  M.S. 

ROBERT  J.  FREESE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1971);  Taylor  University, 
A.B.;  Xavier  University,  M.Ed, 

JOSEPH  L.  FRITZSCHE,  Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  Instructor  (1970);  Taylor 
University,  A.B.;  Ball  State  University,  MA. 

RICHARD  W.  GATES,  Associate  Professor  of  Phtjsical  Education  and  Health 
(1969);  Wheaton  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Buffalo,  Ed.  M.;  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany,  Director's  Certificate. 

GEORGE  A.  GLASS,  Athletic  Director,  Track  Coach  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health  (1960);  Taylor  University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity, M.A.;  Graduate  study  at  Ball  State  University. 


ALLEN  A.  GOETCHEUS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama  (1968);  Taylor 
University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.;  Butler  University,  Chris- 
tian Theological  Seminary,  M.S.;  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Northwestern  University. 

CARL  E.  GONGWER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  (1966):  Taylor  University, 
A.B.;  Indiana  University,  MA. 

NELSON  F.  GOULD,  JR.,  Football  Coach  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Health  (1969);  Taylor  University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Arizona  State  University, 
M.A.  Ed. 

CHARLES  D.  GRIFFIN,  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  and  Assistant  Professor 
(1966);  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Diploma;  Taylor  University,  B.S.;  Canisius  College, 
M.S.;  Graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  and  Ball  State  University. 

THOMAS  C.  GROENEWEG,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  and  Economics 
(1968);  Wheaton  College,  A.B. ;  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  J.D. 

GEORGE  S.  HAINES,  Director  of  Teacher  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 
(1961);  Purdue  University,  B.S.,  M.S.  Ed.;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Ed.D. 

PAUL  M.  HARMS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1971 );  Bethel  College,  A.  B. ;                                            i  no 
Iowa  State  University,  M.S.;  University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla,  Ph.D.  


GEORGE  W.  HARRISON,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (1963);  West  Virginia 
University,  B.S.;  Marshall  University,  M.S.;  Graduate  study  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

NELSON  H.  HART.  Instructor  of  Sociology  (1970);  Michigan  State  University, 
B.A.;  Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary,  B.D. ;  Graduate  study  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

ROBERT  L.  HAUBOLD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (1971);  North  Park  Col- 
lege, B.A.;  Roosevelt  University,  MA. 

DALE  E.  HEATH,  Professor  of  Ancient  Language  and  History  (1961);  Greenville 
College,  A.B.;  Asbury  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.;  Michigan  State  University,  Ph.D. 

KARL  H.  HELLER,  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1972);  Mt.  Allison  University, 
B.A.;  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A.M.;  Pine  Hill  Divinity  Hall  (Canada),  B.D,, 
Th.M.;  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ph.D. 

EDWARD  H.  HERMANSON,  Development  Representative  and  Professor  of  Music 
(1966);  Cascade  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
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DAVID  D.  HESS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1967):  Taylor  University,  B.S. 
Ed.;  Ball  State  University,  MA.  Ed.;  Graduate  study  at  Indiana  University. 

WILLIAM  J.  HILL,  Director  of  Student  Ministries  and  Assistant  Professor  (1970): 
Free  Will  Baptist  Bible  College,  B.  A. ;  University  of  Detroit,  M.A. 

JOANN  E.  HOAGLAND,  Head  Resident  Adviser  and  Instructor  (1971);  Taylor 
University,  B.S.  Ed.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A. 

GERALD  L.  HODSON.  Director  of  Educational  Media  Center  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education  (1967):  Ball  State  University,  B.S.,  M.A.  Ed. 

ALICE  K.  HOLCOMBE,  Director  of  the  Library  and  Associate  Professor  (1946): 
Taylor  University,  A.B. ;  University  of  Michigan,  B.A.  L.S. 

CORNELIUS  G.  HOUSE,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  (1968);  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, A.B. ;  Indiana  University,  M.A. 

DALE  M.  JACKSON,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama  (1966):  Asbury  Col- 
lege, A.B.;  Ball  State  University.  MA.;  Graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  University. 

CHARLES  R.  JAGGERS,  Associate  Director  of  Student  Affairs  and  Instructor 
(1972):  Taylor  University,  B.A.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A. 

THOMAS  S.  JARMAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  and 
Wrestling  Coach  (1969):  Wheaton  College,  B.S.;  Graduate  study  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  and  at  Ball  State  University. 


ROGER  L,  JENKINSON,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  History  (1965): 
Taylor  University,  B.S.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A.;  Graduate  study  at  Ball  State 
University,  East  Tennessee  State  University,  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

RONALD  L.  KELLER,  Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  (1966): 
University  of  Michigan,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ELWOOD  LEE  KERN,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  Test- 
ing (1971):  East  Texas  State  University,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Graduate  study  at  Indiana 
University. 

MELBA  L.  KERN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  (1970): 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  Diploma;  Greenville  College,  B.S.  Ed.;  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  M.S. 


DAVID  E.  KLOPFENSTEIN,  Director  of  Student  Development  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (1967):  Wheaton  College,  B.S.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  KNOX.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
(1969):  Wesleyan  College,  B.S.;  Michigan  State  University,  MA. 

SCOT  N.  KRAUSE,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  (1971):  Greenville 
College,  B.S.;  Southern  Illinois  University,  M.S   Ed. 

PHILIP  K.  KROEKER,  Professor  of  Music  (1963):  Westminster  Choir  College, 
B.M.,  MM.;  Indiana  University,  Ph.D. 

GORDON  M.  KRUEGER,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1955):  University  of  Kansas, 
A.B.,  A.M.;  Graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Ball  State  University. 

HERBERT  G.  LEE,  Professor  of  English  and  Literature  (1955):  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  B.S.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  M.A.;  Graduate  study  at 
Northwestern  University  and  Bowling  Green  University. 

JENNIE  A.  LEE,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  (1951):  Marion  College,  A.B., 
B.S.  Ed.;  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  M.A.;  Graduate  study  at  the  Universit\  of 
Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Arizona. 

JANET  C.  LOY,  Instructor  of  French  (1971 ):  Indiana  University,  A.B.,  M.A.T. 

R.  PHILIP  LOY,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  (1964);  Taylor  Universitx, 
A.B.;  Indiana  University,  M.A.;  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Indiana  University. 

FRED  H.  LUTHY,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  (1955):  Taylor  University,  A.B.; 
Bonebrake  Seminary,  B.D.;  Butler  Universitv,  M.A.;  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  M.R.E.;  Graduate  study  at  Ball  State  Universitv  and  the  State  Universit\ 
of  Iowa. 

LYNN  A.  MANSFIELD,  Head  Resident  Adviser  and  Instructor  ( 1970):  State  Uni- 
versity College,  Oneonta,  NY.,  B.S.  Ed.;  Wheaton  College,  A.M. 

JAMES  J.  MATHIS,  Head  Resident  Adviser  and  Instructor  (1968):  Taylor  Universi- 
ty, A.B. ;  Asbury  Theological  Seminary,  Th.M. 

DWIGHT  L.  MIKKELSON,  Professor  of  History  (1968):  Asbury  College,  A.B.; 
University  of  Kentucky,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

GRACE  M.  MILLSPAUGH,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  ( 1968):  Ball 
State  Universitv,  B.S.,  M.A. 
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DAVID  L.  NEUHOUSER,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1971);  Manchester  College, 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University,  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  M.  NIES,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (1972):  Wheaton  College, 
B.A.;  Doctoral  Candidate  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

ELMER  N.  NUSSBAUM,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Director  of  Research  and  Special 
Training  (1949);  Taylor  University,  A.B.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A.;  University  of 
Rochester,  Ph.D. 

E.  HERBERT  NYGREN,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  (1969);  Taylor  Uni- 
versity, A.B.;  Biblical  Seminary,  S.T.B.;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

DON  J.  ODLE,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  Basketball  Coach  (1947); 
Taylor  University,  B  S.  Ed.;  Indiana  University,  M.S. 

JACK  D.  PATTON,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  (1952);  Taylor  University,  A.B.;  Ball 
State  University,  M.A.  Ed. 

JOANNE  E.  PEPPARD,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
(1972);  Wittenberg  University,  B.S.;  MacMurray  College,  M.S.;  Illinois  Slate  Uni- 
106  versity,  Ed.D. 


FACULTY  ELISABETH  POE,  Professor  of  Biology  (1953);  Marion  College,  A.B.,  B.Rel.;  The 

University  of  Michigan,  A.M.;  Graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

CARL  VV.  RICE,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1969);  Taylor  University,  B.S. 
Ed  ;  Ball  State  University,  M.S.  Doctoral  candidate  at  Ball  State  University. 

WILLIAM  C.  RINGENBERG,  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1967);  Taylor  Uni- 
versity, B.S.;  Indiana  University,  M.A.;  Michigan  State  University,  Ph.D. 

JOE  W.  ROMINE,  Director  of  the  Student  Union  and  Instructor  (1972);  Taylor 
University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Gradilate  study  at  Ball  State  University. 

R.  WALDO  ROTH,  Director  of  Computing  Center  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics (1967);  Taylor  University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A.;  Graduate 
study  at  Ohio  State  University. 

ROGER  W.  ROTH,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1965);  Taylor  University,  A.  B.; 
Cornell  University,  M.S. 


JESSIE  L.  ROUSSELOW,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama  (1967); 
Northwestern  College,   B.A.;   University   of  Minnesota,   MA.  Additional  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

FRANK  H.  ROYE,  Professor  of  Sociology  (1955):  Transylvania  College,  B.A.;  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.,  Th.D. 

JEROME  L.  SATHER,  Instructor  of  Speech  and  Drama  (1971);  Bethel  College, 
B.A.;  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  M.A. 

FREDERICK  B.  SHVL2E,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1970);  Wheaton  College, 
B.  Mus.;  Northwestern  University,  M.  Mus.;  University  of  Washington,  DMA. 

CHARLES  K,  SIMS,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1962);  University  of  Kentucky, 
B.M.;  University  of  Michigan,  MM.;  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Indiana  University. 

ELEANOR  A.  SMITH,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1970);  Goshen  College,  B.A.; 
University  of  Illinois,  M.A.;  Graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Kentuckv. 

ELLEN  E.  SNYDER,  Director  of  the  Reading  Skills  Program  (1968);  Greenville  Col- 
lege, A.B.;  University  of  Michigan,  A.M. 

HAROLD  Z.  SNYDER,  Professor  of  Biology  (1962);  University  of  Michigan,  A.B.,  ^"' 

B.S.,  M.S.;  Michigan  State  University,  Ph.D. 


ROBERT  H,  STEWART,  Assoaa(e  Director  of  Student  Affairs  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor {196H);  Taylor  University,  A.B.;  University  of  New  Me.\ico,  M.B.A.:  Graduate 
study  at  Ball  State  University. 

HILDA  L.  STEYER,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  (1954);  Asbury  College.  B.A.; 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.  Mus.,  M.  Mus.;  Graduate  study  at  Indiana 
University,  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Ball  State  University. 

KENNETH  D.  SWAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (196Sk  Olivet  Nazarene  Col- 
lege, A.B.;  Ball  State  University.  M.A.  Additional  graduate  study  at  Ball  State 
University. 

ERNEST  W.  VALUTIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  ( 1965);  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.;  Doctoral  candidate  at  Ball  State 
University. 

M.  JANE  VANZANT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1966);  Taylor  University, 
B.S.;  University  of  Cincinnati,  M.S.;  Graduate  study  at  Ball  State  University. 

MARILYN  A.  WALKER,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Journalism  (1966);  Ball 
State  University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Indiana  University,  M.A. 
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JAN  WEBB,  Head  Resident  Adviser  and  Instructor  (1971):  Wheaton  College,  B.S. 

LOIS  A.  WEED,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  ( 1953):  Tavlor  Univer- 
sity, A.B.;  University  of  Kentucky.  M.S.L.S. 

DALE  E.  WENGER,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1963):  Manchester  Col- 
lege, B.S.;  Ohio  University,  M.S.;  Graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

CHARLES  R.  WILSON,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  f  J96'.3),Northwestern 
State  College,  A.B.;  Asbury  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.;  Syracuse  University,  M.A.; 
Vanderbilt  University,  Ph.D. 

ROBERT  C.  WOLFE,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phtjsics  (1962):  Taylor 
University,  B.S.  Ed.;  Indiana  University,  M.A.;  Graduate  study  at  Louisiana  State 
University. 

GORDON  G.  ZIMMERMAN.  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama  (1965):  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Diploma;  Sterling 
College,  B.A.;  Bowling  Green  State  University,  M.A.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSORS  EMERITI 

THEODORA  BOTHWELL,  Music  —  25  vears  of  service. 


f  AC  U  L  1  I  OLIVE  MAY  DRAPER,  Mathematics  and  Astroiwmy  —  Al  years  of  ser\  ice, 

GEORGE  E.  FENSTERMACHER,  Enghsh  and  German  —  25  years  of  service. 
GLADYS  M.  GREATHOUSE.  Speech  and  Drama  —  1 1  years  of  service. 
GRACE  D.  OLSON.  History  —  24  years  of  service. 

JULIUS  J.  VALBERG,  Modern  Languages  and  History  —  18  years  of  service. 
VTDA  G.  WOOD,  Biology  —  16  years  of  service. 


PART  TIME 

Joyce  A.  Beck     Music 

Martha  R.  Burwell    Music 

John  Carrington    History 

James  A.  Cummings   Music 

Anne  Duthie    Music 

Patricia  Fagg  Biology 


Jane  E.  Faris    Music 

William  P.  Fessenden Geography 

Gladys  M.  Greathouse    Speech 

Jean  P.  Harris    Music 

Luella  Hermanson    Music 

Janet  Jenkinson   Music 

Don  Kaufman    Biology 

Bruce  Kenline    Ancient  Language 

George  F.  Kind    Art 

Arthur  Klima  Music 

Dorothy  Klopfenstein  Physical  Education 

Thomas  Koffan   Music 

Terry  J.  Mahady    Music 

Margaret  Mahoney Art 

Mac  Marlow    Music 

Gayle  McComb Music 

Richard  McComb   Music 

Larry  D.  Miller   Sociology 

Sandra  Seefeld     Music 

Judy  Stewart    Music 

Florence  Vacano   Music 

Ardelia  Williams   Art 

James  Wise    Music  109 

Richard  S.  Wommack Music  

Ernest  Zala     Music  FACULTY 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Administrative  Council 
Admissions  Committee 
Advisory  Council 
Athletic  Committee 
Educational  Policies  Committee 
English  Proficiency  Committee 
Faculty  Personnel  Committee 
Library  Committee 
Media  Board 
Nominating  Committee 
Special  Events  Committee 
Spiritual  Life  Committee 
Student  Financial  Aid  Committee 
Student  Life  Committee 
Teacher  Education  Committee 


ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Inter-Term.  1970-1971 

589 

613 

1202 

Spring  Term.  1970-1971 

Freshman 

215 

233 

448 

Sophomore 

157 

151 

308 

Junior 

145 

148 

293 

Senior 

141 

113 

254 

Other 

9 

7 

16 

Totals 

667 

652 

1319 

Summer,  1971 

134 

164 

298 

Fall  Term,  1971- 

1972 

Freshman 

228 

254 

482 

Sophomore 

179 

185 

364 

Junior 

145 

122 

267 

Senior 

144 

152 

296 

Other 

7 

'     4 

11 

110 

Totals 
Inter-Term,  1971 

-1972 

703 

582 

717 
632 

1420 

ENROLLMENT 

1214 

SUMMARY 

Spring  Term,  1971-1972 

Freshman 

215 

219 

434 

Sophomore 

163 

188 

351 

Junior 

148 

104 

252 

Senior 

153 

152 

305 

Other 

6 

4 

10 

Totals 

685 

667 

1352 

Summer,  1972 

167 

152 

319 

Fall  Term,  1972-1973 

Freshman 

249 

242 

491 

Sophomore 

166 

178 

344 

Junior 

158 

150 

308 

Senior 

149 

123 

272 

Other 

3 

11 

14 

Totals 

725 

704 

1429 
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Christian  Education   75 

Christian  Orientation,  University    4 

Church  History   76 

Class  Load  30 

Classification,  Student   29 

Co-curricular  Activities 31 

College  Orientation  &  Preparatory  Experience  (COPE).  .        8 

Committees  of  Board    96 

Computer  Science,  Department  of    43 

Contests  and  Awards 29 

Correspondence  with  Taylor   88 

Correspondence  Study  Credit   16 

Cost  of  Academic  Year   21 

Course  Numbers  &  Levels   35 

Credits  in  Escrow  Program 8 

Cultural  Activities 10 

Currieular  Areas    81 


Dean's  List 32 

Degree  Requirements 33 

Drama    79 

Education,  Department  of 43 

Eligibility  Requirements 30 

Employment,  Student 28 

English,  Department  of    48 

Enrollment  Summary 110 

Expenses 21 

Faculty 100 

Financial  Aid 23 

Financial  Information 23 

French    57 

Geography,  Department  of 50 

General  Education  Requirements    33 

German    57 

Grading  System 32 

Grants-in-Aid 27 

Greek   35 

Guest  Status 30 

Health  Services   13,  97 

Historical  Setting,  University 4 

History,  Department  of 51 

Housing   17 

Humanities,  Area  of   81 

Independent  Study 34 

Inter-Area  Studies     81 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 31 

International  Students    14 

Insurance 22 

Language  Requirements 33 

Loans  27 

Mathematics,  Department  of 52 

Missions 76 

Modern  Languages,  Department  of   56 

Music,  Department  of 58 

National  Direct  Loans 27 

Natural  Sciences,  Area    81 

Organizations,  Student 10 

Philosophy,  Department  of 62 

Philosophy  of  Religion   77 

Physical  Education  and  Health,  Department  of 64 


Physics,  Department  of 70 

Political  Science,  Department  of   70 

Pre-Engineering  Course 83 

Fre-Law  Course 85 

Pre-Medical  Course 84 

Pre-Medical  Tecfinology  Course  86 

Pre-Nursing  Course 84 

Pre- Professional  Courses 82 

Pre-Theological  Course    86 

Private  Music  Lessons,  Fees 22 

Psychology,  Department  of    71 

Publications,  Student   10 

Quality  Points    32 

Reading  Skills    22 

Refund  Policy    17 

Religion  Department  of   72 

Religious  Activities,  Campus   10 

Residence  Halls 17 

Room  and  Board   21 

Scholarships 24 

Social  Activities 10 


Social  Sciences,  Area  of 82 

Sociology,  Department  of 77 

Spanish 57 

Special  Students    30 

Special  Study 82 

Speech  and  Drama,  Department  of 79 

Standards  for  Student  Life  13 

Student  Aid    23 

Student  Government 13 

Student  Life 9 

Student  Publications 10 

Student  Services    13 

Summer  School   8 

Survey  of  Fine  Arts   81 

Teacher  Education    43 

Theology    77 

Transfer  Students    16 

Trustees,  Board  of 95 

Honorary   95 

Tuition 21 


College  Calendar 


Summer  Term  1973-74 

June  18 

Monday 

July  20 

Friday 

Fall  Term  19 

73-74 

Aug.  30  —  Se 

■pt.  1 

Thursday  —  Saturday 

Sept.  2-4 

Sunday  —  Tuesday 

Sept.  5 

Wednesday 

Sept.  2.3-28 

Sunday  —  Friday 

Oct.  5-7 

Friday  —  Sunday 

Oct.  24 

Wednesday 

Oct.  25 

Thursday 

Nov.  2-4 

Friday  —  Sunday 

Nov.  11-14 

Sunday  —  Wednesday 

Nov.  21-26 

Wednesday,  12:00  Noon 

Monday,  12:00  Noon 

Dec.  15-19 

Saturday  —  Wednesday 

Inter-Term  1973-74 

Jan.  7  Monday 

Jan.  31  Thursday,  12:00  Noon 

Spring  Term  1973-74 

Feb.  5  Tuesday 

Feb.  10-15  Sunday — Friday 


Mar.  22 
Mar.  29-31 
Apr.  5-16 

May  18-22 
May  19 
May  19 


Friday 

Friday —  Sunday 

Friday,  12:00  Noon 

Tuesday,  12:00  Noon 

Saturday  —  Wednesday 

Sunday,  10:00  a.m. 

Sunday,  3:00  p.m. 


1974-75 

June  10 

Classes  Begin 

July  12 

Classes  End 

1974-75 

Aug.  29-31 

Faculty  Study  Conference 

Sept.  1-3 

New  Student  Orientation 

Sept.  4 

Classes  Begin 

Sept.  22-27 

Spiritual  Emphasis  Week 

Oct.  11-13 

Homecoming  Weekend 

Oct.  23 

Mid- Term  Grades  Due 

Oct.  24 

English  Proficiency  Tests 

Sept.  27-29 

Parents'  Weekend 

Nov.  10-13 

Missionary  Conference 

Nov.  27  —  De 

c.  2 

Thanksgiving  Holida) 

Dec.  14-18 

Evaluation  Week 

1974-75 

Jan.  6 

Inter-Term  Begins 

Jan.  30 

Inter-Term  Ends 

1974-75 

Feb.  4 

Classes  Begin 

Feb  9-14 

Spiritual  Emphasis  Week 

(Staley  Lectures) 

Mar.  21 

Mid- Term  Grades  Due 

Mar.  14-16 

Youth  Conference 

Mar.  21  —  Api 

r.  1              Spring  Vacation 

May  17-21 

Evaluation  Week 

May  18 

Baccalaureate 

May  18 

Commencement 

